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VENTURE to say 
that no subject has 
been more honestly 
a) and vigorously con- 
tested, pro and con, 
by farmersand fruit 
growers than has 
the topic of my 
My experience of many years 





writing. 
justifies me in the declaration that no au- 
thoritative statement as to the harmful- 
ness or usefulness of any one North 


American bird cau be made. I know, 
now, that the birds on my place which 
do me no injury whatever as a fruit 
grower, are positively injurious to my 
neighbor who plants corn and sows oats 
and wheat, and the birds which he likes, 
many of them, do me, in turn, great in- 
jury as my fruit ripens in the orchard 
and the vineyard. 

The robin, the red breasted robin, 
annoys me more when my cherries and 
grapes ripen than any other bird ; in- 
deed, if 1 did not sound the tom-tom 
every morning, noon, and evening at that 
season I verily believe these greedy 
thrushes would take nearly everything 
and spoil what they did not take. I am 
forced to watch my fruit just as the rice 
planter in South Carolina has his “ bird- 
minders” at work in his fields shooting 
bob-o-’links. But in spite of all this, am 
I justified in declaring a war of ex- 
termination against the robin? Not at 
all; on the contrary, I would not destroy 
the species if I possessed the power, and 
I never shoot to kill them, but to scare. 

I have observed that the robin is one 
of the earliest birds to arrive after a 
Winter’s passage, coming back about 
the middle of March. It sets to work as 
a grub and insect feeder, and its sweet, 
piping whistle in the early morning is 
the cheeriest note of all bird songs that I 
know of so soon in the year; a bird 
which preys incessantly upon the insects 
which it finds secreted under the bark 
of my trees and in the turf of my lawn 
from the opening till the end of each 
year's growth of all vegetation—such a 
bird must do me a great amount of good 
in spite of its morbid love for ripe fruit 
and its power to destroy much more than 
\t can and does eat. 





AMERICAN ROBIN (Turdus migratorius). 


By firing blank cartridges and beating 
tin pans when the cherries and grapes 
are ripe, I can drive the robins easil 
off. It costs me considerable trouble to 
dothis; no doubt of it; but fairly stated, 
the robin is worth the trouble. 

Now, the blackbirds never do me the 
least harm. I never allow them to be 
thot at or disturbed on my premises; 
likewise the crow blackbirds and the 
crows themselves. The two last named 
roost in my evergreens and the crow 
blackbirds rear their young in them 
every year, 

liut my farmer neighbor shoots every 
erow and blackbird on sight that he can 
find on his place. They root up his young, 
sprouting corn, and destroy his oats as 
they ripen. Of course, they do, just as 
the robins, which he likes, destroy my 
fruit; still I tell him, and tell him in 
vain, that these blackbirds can be easily 
kept off of his fields for a few weeks 
every year by a small boy or two, and 
during all the rest of the time they 
thould be welcomed by him. They are 
greater insect eaters even than the robins, 
and they love to follow over freshly 
tlirred ground seeking for insect life and 
Worms which they greedily devour on 


| suggested by the newly turned land and 


right at the heels of the farmer, and with 
keenest of keen eyes they destroy every 
grub and worm that is exposed or even 


sod. 

But all this does not count with my 
neighbor. He gets out his shotgun at 
the opening of the season and bangs 
away at every blackbird and crow which 
he can get a “bead on.” The result is 
that the cute birds avoid his premises 
and take up their quarters in my trees 
with the greatest indifference to him, 
although his fields adjoin my own— 
seemingly well aware of the fact that he 
cannot shoot them here, though he can 
do it and will do it right across the way. 





BLACKBIRD (7urdus merula). 


I have a hundred or two large Norway 
spruce, balsam, and hemlock trees on 
my grounds in which these birds de- 
light to live during the Summer, and no 
one is ever allowed to disturb them. 

I have often wondered why they 
ignored ripe fruit so completely, these 
blackbirds, crow blackbirds, and crows; 
but, like the blue jays, they have never 
been seen by me in the act of eating it, 
and I have watched them for years. The 
woodpecker tribe, high holes, sap- 
suckers, and all of their kind take more 
or less of it. Indeed, the high hole or 
yellow hammer (colaptes auratus) is a 
most destructive bird in my vineyard if 
undisturbed, and will, from the middle 
of September, every year, until Novem- 
ber, live entirely on my vintage if I per- 
mitted it so todo. The robin and this 
bird are easily the worst fruit thieves in 
the whole kingdom of birds known to 
the temperate zone. I should also in- 
clude the orioles; both Baltimore and 
orchard orioles, but their numbers are so 
small in any one locality that they are 
not significant enemies. 

I have long learned by direct observa- 
tion that the entire bird family of the 
north temperate regions, with a few in- 
significant exceptions (like the king 
fishers, for instance), is of positive value 
to the farmer and the pomologist. The 
beekeepers can rightly complain of the 
king birds (Tyrannide) in occasional 
localities. But the hawks and the owls 
still meet with deadly greetings in the 
country instead of being wisely per- 
mitted to live as well as the blackbirds 
and the crows. 

One of my acquaintances living near 
by, has sat up night after night trying 
to shoot an owl which he swore was 
regularly killing and carrying off his 
choice young chickens. He called me 
in to help him. I found that a weasel 
was the real culprit, aud he himself ad- 
mitted the fact in a few days afterward: 
He never caught the animal; it finally 
diappeared, and most likely that very 
ow! which he was endeavoring to shoot b 
the light of the moon destroyed the anal | 

I have a goldfish pond, and I am 
ruthlessly followed by kingfishers and 
herons, citternsand fly-up-the-creeks. But 
I know that with the exception of the first 
named all these birds are active destroy- 
ers of field mice, moles, shrews, and ser- 
pents. I have been obliged to shoot the 
fish-eating waders around my pond, it is 
true, but it has been done only when the 
birds have persisted in remaining there 
after the first alarms wore off. The king- 
fisher must be destroyed or he will cer- 
tainly destroy your fish, no matter whether 
you have a dozen in your pond or a thou- 
sand. He never leaves for good when 
alarmed us the heronsand their kind most 
generally do, but sneaks back again in a 
few hours, or a day or so at the longest. 
Let a kingfisher by day and a mapping 
turtle and muskrat work by day an 
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The hosts of migrating birds in the 
Temperate Zone during every Spring and 
Autumn as they pass north to breed, and 
pass south to escape the Winter, are little 
noted by the average man in the country. 
He does not see them; but as these 
immense flocks work north and then 
retrace their flight, they are doing man 
an immense and valuable service, for they 
prey substantially on insect life. The 
small numbers of them that stop over 
and remain in your woods or on your 
meadows do not make any decided im- 
pression, as a rule, on the farmer, and he 
gives them little or no attention and 
scant credit for any well doing. 





CATBIRD (Mimus carolinensis). 


Several years ago we all plunged into 
a universal, verbal war on the English 
sparrow. It had driven all the native 
song birds out of the public squares and 
shaded streets of Cleveland and other 
cities of the country, and we saw it be- 
ginning to appear in large flocks just 
outside of the towns. Its enemies de- 
clared that it would possess the land un- 
less we destroyed it, ete.; but thus far I 
am bound to say that it has not as yet 
made any impression on us outside of the 
city. I seldom see the birds on my 
premises, and I live only half mile from 
the city limits, or four miles from the 
heart of a town of 300,000 souls. A few 
chatterers are with me every Summer, 
and they live in my woodbine and 
wisteria hangings under the eaves. There 
is room for a thousand where one is 
present, and has been ever since they first 
came out some 13 years ago. I have 
done nothing to encourage or discourage 
their coming; I have not been able to 
notice the least disturbance on my 
grounds between them and the native 
song birds. The wren comes to my 
porch and builds its nest anew every 
year in a knot hole that I have purposely 
left in one of the posts or columns. The 
oriole builds its nest and swings in de- 
lightful song right over the house in a 
hickory year after year, entirely un- 
mindful of these harsh, chattering aliens ; 
and as for the robins, the catbirds, and 
the song sparrows around the house in 
the trees and shrubbery, they are as 
numerous as ever and as pleasant. 

Our hawks and owls have kept and 
will keep the English sparrow well down 
in the country. In the city these birds 
cannot follow them; but the bugaboo of 
the sparrow plague which was so feelingly 
enlarged upon has been thoroughly laid 
by our indigenous birds of prey. The im- 
ported sparrow threatened at one time to 
be as pronounced an evil as is the Canada 
thistle—perhaps this thistle will yet be 
attacked by some blight or disease which 
will do away with it, substantially (we 
keep jt entirely out of sight in this 
region). 

When the farmer laboriously sprinkles 
his potato field with Paris Green every 
season he looks naturally with contempt 
upon the birds all about which refuse to 
abate this vile, insect plague—no bird, 
unless it is a turkey, that I know of, will 
eat a potato bug, its eggs, or the larve. 
When the farmer stops at intervals 
during the Summer under his apple trees 
and observes the sweeping ravages of the 
codlin moth, again he regards the birds 
as we 4 flit through the branches with re- 
ne contempt; they do him no good, 
he thinks, and as they are song birds, 
they do him no harm. So he endures 
them; but wo to the blackbird, wo to 
the hawks, wo to the owls, if they come 
insight He knows all about them ; they 
are a bad lot; they pillage his grain 
fields and destroy his chickens. 





SHARP SHINNED HAWK (Accipiter fuscus). 


When our song birds, warblers, vireos 
and thrushes, sparrows and titmice, our 








the spot, They will, if not disturbed, 
ollow a furrow in course of j lowing 


night together, as they do, your fish pond 
will soon be a “ barren ideality.” 


the South every Spring to pass over this 
region, going North, they literally in- 
vest and ransack the bark of every 
tree living and dead that stands on the 
earth. Who can estimate the millions 


they destroy annually? Which, if not 
so destroyed, would rise as a cloud to 
ruin everything that we plant in our 
gardens-and our fields) How patiently 
and how actively these little feathered 
hunters work? Have you ever watched 
a wood warbler as it searches from twig 
to twig, or a creeper as it flits up and 
down a rough trunk? If not, then do, 
and when you have done so for half an 
hour or so you will be impressed by the 
wonderful power which these little birds 
can and do exercise as insect hunters 
and destroyers. They are the very in- 
carnation of incessant, tireless action, 
and when you come to realize the fact 
that what you observe on this tree is 
taking place simultaneously over the 
entire vast region between the Pacific 
and the Atlantic, as these birds, day by 
day, move annually North from their 
Southern halt, and then back again, 
you then fairly begin to appreciate this 
work which these feathered hunters are 
doing for you as you till the soil and 
plant trees, 

A few years ago the surburban dwel- 
lers in Ohio were in extreme danger of 
losing all their native song birds, finches, 
and woodpeckers, ty reason of that 
strange activity which the newly-arrived 
emigrants from Germany, Hungary, and 
the Old World prone displayed in 
hunting. These people, who were never 
in all their lives before permitted to use 
a gun as hunter, here in America 
found themselves at liberty to roam all 
over the country. with shotguns.and 
rifles. Quail and’ squirrels vanished, 
and then these people shot everything 
else that perched om a fence, on a shrub, 
in a tree, or couched on the sod, big 
and little, from the robim'to the wren. 

This caused the ment of the 
present stringent bird-protection laws 
which are now in force in this State. 
The result has been a happy one to me 
and everybody like me, for the indige- 
nous song birds have reappeared in 
finer form and mumber than ever 
known to this section, and the loafing, 
thieving gangs of rough, reckless men 
who daily or weekly raided my premises 
12 years ago have become a mere remi- 
niscence. 





HOUSE SPARROW (Passer domesticus), 


The two sweetest and most accom- 
plished song birds in the long list pe- 
culiar to the Northern States are also 
two of the most active and persistent 
insect eaters. These birds should be 
warmly welcomed and protected by 
farmers and pomologists everywhere. 
I refer to the brown thrush (Harporyh- 
chis rufus) and the catbird (Mimus 
Carolinensis). If you have a copse of 
dense shrubbery or evergreens about 
your house or barn, one or both of 
these birds is pretty sure to be there. 
If they are not there, the chances are 
that your cat has destroyed them, be- 
cause they are a queerly-inquisitive set of 
birds, and easily fall into tabby’s claws. 

On account of that distressing cat 
call of the catbird it seldom gets the 
credit of being a prima donna among 
the songsters. This peculiar cry is one 
of either interrogation or of alarm; 
but when it perches, free from all 
trouble, on some topmost twig and 
sings as it cam-sing, the man or woman 
who listens and hears and is not de- 
lighted is a rare person, indeed. If 

ou will patiently watch it for a few 
 eatiape it goes to and from its nest 
and take note of ;the entomological 
spread which it layq before its young, 
you will appreciate, my credit mark 
which I place against its name on that 


score also. } 

Our song and our bluebirds, 
our finches and* our titmice, our wood- 
peckers, blackbintls, crows are with 
us, I hope, to-ttayj amd all of their 
kind, and that they are here to-day 
rearing their right within the 
limits, as it were, of Sur large cities and 
towns is a pleasant ‘illustration of the 
fact that man, after ‘all, is a reasonable 
creature and- profits lig experience. I 
do not think ‘that we.éan restore the 

uail or the squirrels. ““I am not ‘sure 
that we need them; biit, after all, one 
thing is very certain, that whenever we 
disturb that balance which Nature has 








woodpeckers, sapsuckers, creepers, and a 
long list of other forms come up from 


set all life by, we are apt to do ourselves 
vastly more harm. than good. 
or mes 
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of insect eggs, of pupe and larve that | 


WALNUT CULTURE. 


How Pursued in California and 
the Varieties in Favor on 
the Pacific Slope, 








VY J. N. INGRAM, 


HE CULTIVATION OF 
walnuts has reached large 
proportions on the Pacific 
Coast. The climate and 
the soil of California were 
found to be well suited to 
the growth of the nut. 
American consumption has 
been great, and the sup- 

ply has been furnished by foreign coun- 
tries. To compete with the European 
production and supply a part of the de- 
mand in the United States, walnut cult- 
ure was undertaken in the Golden State 
with every promise of success. The 
territory best adapted to walnuts was 
found to be in the coast-region from 
Santa Barbara and San Diego. The 
largest nuts are selected from the largest 
and healthiest trees, and planted in rows 
three and four feet apart. When the 
twigs are two and three years old they 
are taken up and planted in orchards 
in rows 40 and 50 feet apart. - The soil 
of the orchards is tilled, and other crops 
are raised between the trees. The trees 
are kept trimmed, and no branches al- 
lowed to grow over four or six feet above 
the ground. It is a delicate tree, and is 
easily damaged by frost or Winter 
freezes, and is only suited to a seml- 
tropic climate. 

The trees grow to considerable size, 
and other smaller fruit trees may be 
lanted between the walnut rows. The 

ves fall in the Autumn, and do not 
obscure the sun’s rays or impede the ripen- 
ing of Winter fruit growing in the wal- 
nut orchards. Some fruit growers pre- 
fer to mix their orange and walnut 
groves, and claim that it improves the 
fruit. 

The trees require a rich, loose soil 
and plenty of water. Poor land and a 
dry region is not adapted to walnut 
trees, and has to be fertilized and irri- 
gated. The rainfall in many parts of 
the State is inadequate to furnish suffi- 
cient moisture for walnut culture, and 
artesian wells and canals furnish the re- 
quired water. ‘The trees begin to bear 
when four years old, but do not attain 
their full bearing capacity until six, 
seven, and eight years of age. From 
50 to 150 pounds of walnuts are grown 
on each tree. The old trees bear twice 
as many nuts as the young ones, 

The nuts sell, wholesale, at from five 
to 10 and 15 cents per pound. This 
price gives from $5 to $10 and $22.50 
worth of nuts to the tree. From 25 to 
30 trees grow on an acre. The more 
room and the richer the soil the more 
nuts will the trees produce. When they 
have attained their full growth the 
boughs of the largest trees have dimen- 
sions of 40 and 50 feet. Some of the 





nuts in one season. ‘The best trees 
produce from $28 to $30 worth of nuts 
annually. All the varieties require 
sufficient moisture, and some do best 
near the seashore. In some Counties 
the walnut crop is next to the orange 
crop in value. 





THE JUGLANS REGIA WALNUT. 


Many varieties of walnuts have been 
introduced. A number of varieties 
have been found unsuited to the Cali- 
fornian climate. Some deteriorate and 
become worthless; others hold their 
original quality and even improve by 
being transplanted to California, The 
English walnut is not popular among 
the nut growers. It blooms too early 
for the Californian seasons. The flow- 
ers are often killed by the Spring 
weather chan The tree is a poor 
bearer and 

rofitable. The foreign varieties which 
soa been tested consist of the Cluster, 





Mazette, Preparturiens, Vourey, Paris- 
ienne, Grenoble, Serstina, aberte, 


“ 





largest trees yield 300 pounds of wal- |‘ 


ts cultivation often un-| A 





Gant, Mesange, Franquette, Meylan, 
Culong, the Weeping Walnut, Ash- 
leaved Walnut, Mammoth Walnut, and 
others of diversified character. 

To find the adaptability of the Cali- 
fornian climate and soil to the varied 
species of walnuts require the trees to 
be grown in the State, that their bearing 
capacity may be proven and the quality 
of their nuts tested. Some of the trees 
produce large nuts and some yield small 
ones, Some of the trees are too early 
and some too late. The products of 
some become rancid and are not in de- 
mand, while the growth of other varieties 
are fair and marketable. 

The Preparturiens is a great favorite 
on the Pacific Coast. It has a thin shell, 
a rich kernel, and the trees bear large 
crops of nuts. This tree begins to bear 
good crops when quite young, and are a 
very profitable variety. The nuts are 
not large, but of good quality. The tree 
is a hardy one, and will grow on high 
elevations on the slopes of the mountains. 
It is cultivated even in the Counties of 
northern California. 





THE ENGLISH WALNUT.—1l. NUT. 2 AND 3. 
SEED. 


The Mazette, Vourey, Parisienne, and 
the Franquette, are late varieties, and 
well suited to and are popular in some 
sections of California, and in some lo- 
calities are preferred to any otber variety. 
They put out their flowers so late in the 
season that they are never damaged by 
Spring frosts and have a sure crop. 

The Mazette, Parisienne, and Fran- 
quette produced the largest nuts grown 
on the coast, and their crops are salable 
and in large demand. The quality of 
the nuts is also fine, the kernels large, 
sweet, and nutritious. They are regarded 
as the most popular and profitable 
market walnuts produced in California. 
The next most popular varieties for 
market are the Chaberte, Vourey, and 
Cluster. 

Some experiments have been tried in 
grafting the European walnuts on the 
native black walnuts, and have been a 
success, The black walnut has also 
been grafted on the English walnut 
trees and found to produce an increased 
crop of nuts. The following report 
shows the number of acres and the num- 
ber of bearing and unbearing walnut 
trees in the various Counties of Cali- 
fornia: 


Bearing Unbear- 


Counties. Acres, 


rees, ing trees. 

Alameda........+. 17 636 180 
BUCS  ccccccocccce 22 269 787 
CORRBR cocecccccces 57 1,833 903 
Contra Costa..... 1 10 88 
Fresn0....eeeeees 253 6,725 6,419 
Kern....cccecccees 86 826 1,402 
Take....0.s00+ cove " 65 367 
Los Angeles.....++ 839 19,040 21,232 
Mariposa ...sesece 1 36 12 
Monterey. ..++seee 189 Au 8,668 
NApa..cccccccccecs 5 104 136 
NOVARA... cece cess 7 46 290 
Orange ...sereeees 2,696 45,831 88,577 
PIAOS cvcccccccece 1 16 25 
Sacramento...... 20 450 510 
San Bernardino.. 180 625 8,015 
San Diego........ 293 1,251 12,813 
San Joaquin..... 100 1,700 8,100 
San Luis Obispo. 205 1,230 8,610 
Santa Barbara... 2,772 72,604 60,452 
Santa Clara...... 893 10,847 8,017 
SOIANO...+++ eeveee 4 46 146 
Sonoma ..-ssseeee 163 7,087 737 
Stanislaus ........ 8 65 7% 
Buttee .cccccccccce 30 630 810 
Tehama .......ses 32 836 1,072 
TIALS oc ccececcece 21 187 sll 
Ventura...eesceee 8,699 11,862 165,690 
OlO . 00s ccccce cess 28 2.0 674 
Yuba. .ccoce coccee 24 477 675 


The total number of acres in walnut 
culture in the State is 12,100. The 
number of bearing trees are estimated 
at 184,018. The number of unbearing 
trees are computed’ at 396,254. Total 
number of trees in the State are 580,- 
272. 





Tea in the South. 


The Tea Experimental Stations es- 
tablished in the South by Gen. La Duc, 
Commissioner of Agriculture in 1891, 
are still in existence and bear fine leaves, 
There is a small plot near Fayetteville, 
N. C., from which good tea leaves are 
picked every year. The tea produced 
is reported to be excellent. Three large 
full grown plants are exhibited at the 
World’s Fair. The plantation in South 
Carolina has past into the hands of Dr. 
P. U. Shephard, of Charleston, who is 
paying much attention to its cultivation 
and has raised some very good market- 
able tea. He has sent plants to experi- 
ment stations in other parts of the South, 
and these are paying attention toward 
developing them. 





A Necessity for Farmers. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER is a paper no 
progressive farmer can afford to do without, 
It embodies the best thought and practice in 
the noble science of forcing the earth to yield 
its treasures. The time has past when a man 
put his dullest boy on the farni. Tilling the 
soil is recognized now as a pursuit requir- 
ing brains and learning. THE AMERICAN 
FARMER is the oldest agricultural paper in 
merica. For over half a century it has gone 
into the homes scattered all over the length 
and breadth of this continent, bringing to the 
lonely farmer a mental stimulus which in 
remote neighborhoods can be obtained in no 
other way.—San Miguel (Cal.) Courier. 





RAPE. 


Some New Points About This Valuable 
Forage Plant. 


Lvitetin No. 11, of the Agricultural 
Department, is on the rape plant, and 
written by Prof. Thos. Shaw, of Ontario 
College, whose contribution 6n the same 
subject in THe AMERICAN FARMER | 
last Fall did so much to call the at - 
tention of the farmers of this country to 
the great value of this plant. We ex - 
tract some of the new points of infor 
mation contained in the bulletin: 

The Dwarf Essex is the variety which 
it seems at present can be raised to best 
advantage in most parts of the United 
States, 

The plant grows slowly. at first, but 
soon pushes ahead. An average crop 
grown in drills should not furnish ] 
than 10 tons of food to the aore, an 
when the con:itions are all favorable it 
is quite possible to produce at least 20 
tons of green fodder per acre. - 

Rape is ang of remarkable fat- 
tening qualities, nearly double that of - 
red clover. When sheep and lambs are - 
turned in upon it they soon “ weigh Ike 
lead.” A large proportion of the Cana- 
dian lambs shipped during recent years 
to Buffalo have beer finished on rape. 

In 1890 54 acres of rape were grown 
at the Guelph Experiment Station, 
having been sown in June after taking 
off a crop of rye. In the Autumn of 
that year 537 sheep and lambs were 
fattened upon it, and 18 head of steers 
fed upon it for 59 days, and several 
acres were left uneaten when Winter 
came. In the following June one per- 
son with a spud removed in 86 hours 
all the weeds that had followed the rape 
on 46 acres, 

Salt is a valuable fertilizer for the 
crop on certain soils, 

Flat cultivation in drills gives larger 
returns than ridge cultivation. 

Drill sowing gives better returns than 





cast. 
ae should not be crowded in the 

About two pounds per acre seem the 
right thing for drills. 

In some seasons a good crop of rape 
can be grown after the Winter wheat is 
taken off the ground. 

Oats do not seem to render much ser- 
vice when fed along with rape pasture. 
Rape and old meadow pasture are su- 
perior to rape alone for lambs. 

Rape makes an excellent food for 
swine when supplemented by more con- 
centrated foods. 

Rape may be fed under certain con- 
ditions to cows giving milk. 

Rape has been successfully grown in 
Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Llinois, Minnesota 
and South Carolina. 

8. 8. Bailey, of East Paris, Mich,, 
sowed six pounds of rape July 30, 1892, 
and it was three feet high in October. 

In Wisconsin, in 1891, rapé sown 
June 15 gave best results, but in 1892 
that sown July 2 did best. 

In Illinois rape sown Aug. 1, 1892, 
did not prove a success, owing to the 
very dry weather. 

Thos. Kough, of Mower County, 
Minn., thinks one acre of rape is worth 
two of turnips. 

Frank D. Ward, of South Byron, N. 
Y., sows rape from April to July for 
soiling, and from June 20 to July 1 for 
Fall pasture. 

Rape will grow well on any soil that 
will produce good crops of turnips or 
Indian corn. 

It will grow well on sandy soils if 
they have plenty of plant food. It does 
not do well on stiff clays, but produces 
enormously on humus soils and well- 


drained muck lands, 





Theory of Fine Tilth. 


1. That finely divided particles of 
we food may be placed where the 
rootlets of the germinating seed can- 

not fail to reach them without effort. 

2. That it gives the air an opportu- 
nity to reach every particle of soil, and 
decomposes its mineral and vegetable 
constituents into plant food. 

3. That rain sinks freely in a mellow 
soil, and is held there firmly against 
evaporation. 

4. That mellow, finely divided soils 
operate like a sponge to take up nitro- 
gen for the feeding of plants. 





The aggregate gross value of the wheat 
crops of seven Western States, including 
California, for four years, 1885 to 1889, 
was $211,000,000. The aggregate gross 
value of the gold and silver production 
of seven Western States, including Cali- 
fornia, for the same four years, was 
$213,000,000. The aggregate gross 
value of the fruit crops of California for 
four years, 1888 to 1892, was $195,- 
000,000. Taking the year 1892 by 
itself, in California the relative figures 
are: Fruit, $60,000,000; wheat, $50,- 


000,000, and gold and silver, $30,000,- 


090, 
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THE CHANGES CONTINUING. 


The Stock of the Cattle Kings Gradu- 
ally Diminishing. 


The closing out of large cattle herds 
still continues, and the cow countries 
are yearly growing smaller. In other 
words, the hardy, adventurous settlers 
are pushing the range cattle nabobs, or 
“ cattle kings,” as they used to be called, 
to break up their herds and quit the 
business, For a long time the range 
men found relief (cheaper range and all 
the room they wanted) from the en- 
croachments of homesteaders by going 
farther West. ‘There came a time when 
the Texas herds moved out of their old 
habitat and went to the Pan Handle, a 
veritable cattle heaven for a while. By 
degrees these vast herds moved to the 
Northwest, and the hope was for a 
while entertained that Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and the Dakotas would be per- 
manent cattle ranges. Kansas and Ne- 
braska herds moved west until they en- 
countered the great herds of Colorado, 
when there was a general bewilderment. 
Some went into the Indian Territory, 
and for a time enjoyed quiet possession 
and prosperity until the United States 
Government required, as they were 
bound to do by treaties with the 
Indians, an exodus of all herds. As 
the limit of the range country was 
reached these immense herds were 
thrown upon the markets and _ prices 
were kept below the cost of production 
even in the range regions. The finest 
ranges on the Platte River, in Colorado 
and Nebraska,were encroached upon, and 
it only required a brief period of time 
when the Iliff ranches and a dozen simi- 
lar cattle kings went out of the business. 

The hated homesteaders held the 
situation against all old and estab- 
lished cattle ranchmen. The cattle 
business was doomed to a general break- 
up in spite of wire fences, warlike cow- 
boys, threats, and all the machinations 
of desperate men and armed, organized, 
cruel selfishness. For a time the squat- 
ters were looked upon as the worst ene- 
mies of the cattle ranchmen ; but, while 
trying to keep out squatters, it pretty 
soon became known that the cattlemen 
were rushing everything onto the mar- 
ket that would sell, and thus the prices 
were so low that there was no profit left 
in the business. The cattlemen were | 
ruining one another, eating each other 
up, squeezing each other to death. 

e sizes of the herds were being re- | 
duced and the number of herds steadily | 
growing smaller. The cry of “ Cattle | 
are getting searce” could not stop the | 
shrinkage. The she cattle, the young | 
cattle, continued to come to market; the | 
situation steadily grew more and more 
desperate. For a few years past the 
caitlemen of the Dakotas have been fol- 
lowing the example of the Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Colorado cattle kings, and 
are closing out their big herds. It is 
now found that there are no large 
cattle plants in either of the Dakotas. 

New conditions are confronted and his- | 
tory repeats itself in the smaller hold- | 
inga, and farm-raised cattle is rapidly | 
becoming the rule, Here were splendid | 
ranges for the carrying on of the cattle | 
industry, and but for the coming of | 
settlers, the taking up of the lands, and | 
the establishment of homes would have | 
been permanent. This is the finality of 
the range cattle industry. The rapid 
increase of ulation in Montana 
since 1880 and the favorable conditions | 
found there for profitable agriculture | 
points to the certain occupation of the | 
country and the abandonment of the | 
range herds for the more general condi- | 
tions of agriculture. There may be | 
unforseen circumstances favoring the | 
temporary expansion of the cattle busi- | 
ness on the ranges. One of these may | 
possibly be the advance in prices of steer | 
cattle when people would make the | 
most of their opportunities, as is always 
the case when there is big money in a| 
business. Another favorable turn for | 
the cattlemen may be the possible | 
abandonment of flock should the “free 
wool curse” be foisted upon the 
country. 











Hay for the Stock. 


Farmers who live in sections where 
the hay crop is light will do well to sow 
Millet or Hungarian. These crops grow 
well during the hot weather, and can be 
cut in two months and six weeks, re- 
spectively. When properly cured they 
make good food for cattle, and are gen- 
erally relished by all farm stock. The 
grasses can be sown as late as the be- 
ginning of August with a certainty of 
reaping a good crop, but when the grain 
is for poultry it should not be sown later 
than the lst of July. Millet.will yield 
more seed and fodder to the acre than 
cores taken altogether it is a very 
val@able. crop for the farmer, ciall 
whe..there is a failure of ‘en's our 
crops,» ~ 








CHAMPION STALLIONS. 


They Have a Very Fair Record as 
Speed Getters. 


In a recent issue of Dunton’s Spirit of 
the Turf the statement is made that, 
“since 2:30 was first beaten by a stallion, 
six horses have held the championship.” 
Then the editor of the Chicago paper 





| yard. 
| pond about the place that is unfit for any- 
| thing else, it is good enough for hogs, is the 
| common remark. 


rounds that only one is the sire of a 2:15 
performer. It must be a very clean pot 
that can afford to call the kettle black. 
The above paper, while in a critical 
mood, should ave noted the fact that 
instead of six, no less than 14 stallions 
have held the championship since 2:30 
was first beaten by a stallion, As a 
matter of fact, the ones that have held 
the world’s record have proved fairly 
successful as sires. ‘The following table 
shows t®® number of 2:30 performers to 
the credit of each, and their producing 
sons and daughters: 


2:0 Pro. Pro. 
Record. List. Sons, Duu. 
Ethan Allon .......+. 254 6 2 Nv 
George M. Patchen ia 4 4 4 
Fearnaught ......+. 2: 3 6 8 
Goorge Wilkos..... 2:23 73 8&3 bl 
Jay Gould ...cceceee 2:21¢ 24 8 18 
Mambrino Gift..... 2:20 7 3 7 
Smuggler. ...s.ssees 2:154 9 10 9 
Phallag opcecsooevese 2:13} ll 3 1 
Maxio Cobb......+.+. 2:134 1 1 eoee 
MOOT coccee coccesce 12 2 eee . 
Nelson Peewee weeeeeee 2:10 1 eeee sees 
MEO c00cceccdece 2:09} oes eeee @ 0 
Palo AltO...ceseseee 2:08) 1 eeee eons 
Kremlin ee eeeeereees 2.078 eee eeee eee 


Eight of the above-named champions 
are dead, and half of them died long be- 
fore reaching their prime and on ac- 
count of their extensive campaigns and 
limited opportunities in the stud. Fear- 
naught died when 14 years old. Mam- 
brino Gift was taken to Michigan and 
died three years after, taking his record 
at the early age of 11 years. Maxie 
Cobb lived but a year after he trotted 
his fastest mile over the Providence 
track. During the 10 years that he 
lived he served few good mares. Palo 
Alto, as will be well remembered, died 
eight months after achieving the cham- 
pionship, and was but nine years old. 











KREMLIN (5), 2.073. 


He was the sire of a two-year-old that 
trotted the Stockton track last year in 
2:194. Take it from an equitable stand- 
point, considering location and oppor- 
tunity, or in other words, environment, 
it must be admitted that the stal- 
lions that have trotted to the world’s 
records have proved far above the aver- 
age in the successful reproduction of 
speed. Allerton and Kremlin are the 
only ones not represented by perform- 
ers, and as they are seven and six years 
old, respectively, the test cannot justly 
be applied to them for a year or more 
to follow.— Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


HEALTH IN THE HOG YARD. 


The Sanitation Which Should be Ex- 
ercised When Profit is Considered. 


A subscriber sends us the following, 
which he says was read by Prof. D. A. 
Kent before the last meeting of the 
American Poland-China Record As 
sociation : 








Bad sanitary conditions and poorly balanced 
rations are the causes of nine-tenths of all 
losses in hogs in the State of Iowa. 

The average farmer usually selects the 
most miserable hole on the farm for a hog 
If there is a slough or a swamp ora 


So that the first breath of 
a large number of hogs is loaded with miasma, 
which soon poisons to kill. Hence the place 
to begin the eradication of hog disease is in 
the selection of a site for yards and sheds. 
Such a site should be selected as will afford 
perfect surface drainage and thorough under- 
drainage. The site should lay well to the 
sun so as to be as warm as possible in the 
Winter time and so as to dry readily after 
rains in warm weather. Air drainage is also 
of importance. Inclosed valleys, sort of 
punch bowls, are liable to become receptacles 
of stagnant air and breeders of disease. 

The second step in the prevention and 
eradication of disease is to keep the yards and 
sheds as sweet and clean, if possible, as they 
were before any hogs were put in them. 
The manure, heap, tout pens, filthy sheds, 
yards, and pastures, ill ventilated sleeping 
compartments, muddy or dusty places for 
feeding or sleeping, impure water, damaged 
foods, all conspire with the miasma of the 
swamp to lay out thousands of hogs every 
year. The effluvia arising from the ferment- 
ing manure heap of a hog house is exceedingly 
offensive, much more so than any other com- 
post on the farm, and is capable of developing 
the most virulent forms of germ diseases. 
The manure of the pens and sheds should be 
wheeled daily to a wagon or cart and hauled 
away as soon as a load has accumulated. 

The only complete method of sanitation in 
the hog house or pen is in a system of covered 
cement floors so laid as to provide perfect 
drainage. The cement floor excludes the rat, 
avoids the accumulation of decaying organic 
matter, is easy to wash and keeps sweet and 
clean. 

The yards and even the Seogery need dis- 
infection. The whole surface of a yard or 

ture, when containing a large number of 
ogs, will become foul and full of disease 
germs in the course of time and must be dis- 
infected either by non-usage or by being 
plowed up and planted to some crop like oats 
or peas or corn. Any decaying organic 
matter, either animal or vegetable, is liable to 
develop poisons and generate the various forms 
of zymotic or paroxysmal fevers. The various 
molds that grow on manure heaps, decaying 
wood, damp and filthy places and the micro- 
organism of stagnant water are the destroying 
angels that have sent many a swine herd into 
limbo. - If the farmer could see these death- 
armed agencies striking down his hogs, he 
probably would reconnoiter and “‘ police up.’’ 
If the farmer could see a bacillus grab a ce 
by the throat, tiger like, and drag him down 
to death, he would not need any doctors or 
teachers to set him at the work of bacillus ex- 
termination; but beeause we cannot see these 





takes other turf papers indiscriminately to 


task for the statement that has gone the | 





a 


microscopic hosts of death we cannot be con- 
vinced of their danger. 
As long as we wait for an occular demon- 






stration of these invisible monsters cholera 
will be abroad in the land. We need a Capt. 
Parker, a John Howard, to arouse us to 
a sense of duty in reference to the health of 
our hogs, as well as that of ourselves. It is 
true that betimes hogs seem to sleep im ma- 
nure heaps, eat in muddy or dusty plac 

drink seemingly foul water, cat musty food 
or even putrid flesh with a t impanity. 
The Burmese, Siamese, Chinese eat rot- 
ten fish; the highland Seotch shepherd 

the flesh of braxy sheep without apparent 


it hae 

It been said that it is not all gold that 

glitters. It might also be said that it is not 

all that stinketh. Yet the chemical 
eccurring in decaying matter are 


g 


liable to set up in form at any time 
and sweep awa of dollars worth 
of property. N er has said that mush- 


room growth is the evil fermentation of the 
earth. He might have said that the evil fer- 
mentation of the barn was the most 
fruitful source of disease in all the earth, 
The plague of ancient times, the Black Death 
of the middle ages, the terrible scou of 
over-crowded emigrant ships, the fearful mor- 
tallty in the rebel prison pens of our civil 
war, ‘that monster prison den, the Black 
Hole of Caleutta; that blight of human life, 
the scurvy—all give evidence of the tright/ul 
mortality that may follow insanitary condi- 
tions or ill-provised food. 

The effect of dust may be most forcibly 
presented by reference to the dreary list of 
trades whose votaries are suffering from the 
dire effects of dust. For example, the steel 
grinder, the coal miner, the brass founder, the 
potters. The fine -particles of dust and im- 
palpable matter which these tradesmen 
breathe constantly soon set up consumption 
of lung tissue or inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the throat, which finally ends 
in disease and death, The dust of the hog 
yard is liable to produce no less effect upon 
the hogs. Your hogs should have a mud 
proof, dust proof, rat proof, and stink proof 
floor on which to eat and sleep. Then you 
have largely eliminated the causes of throat 
and lung diseases, 

I have heard some very good stockmen say, 
‘Why, I have always kept my hogs running 
in the woods, or they have always been in 
large pastures, and I have lost my whole herd 
with cholera.”” There is nothing si,nifieant 
in such remarks. You may give a hog ever so 
much range of territory, but he will tarn into 
the same nestat night and use the same nooks 
and corners for resting places. 

In taking a trip through southern Missouri 
some days ago I found hogs having the full 
range of the whole Ozark Mountains, sleep- 
ing in as filthy places behind the rocks as if 
they had been limited to an acre of territory. 
If you range your hogs in large pastures di- 
vide the pastures so you may change from one 
to the other at intervals of six weeks, and 
after changing run the harrow or disk over the 
old pasture; also run a mower over and cut 
down all long grass and weeds. A hog must 
have short, fresh pasture. If you keep your 
hogs in small yards have yards enough so that 
you can plow up part of them and plant tosome 
crop. In this you serve a double purpose, 
that of disinfection and the provision of cheap 
green feed. 

Aside from diseases resulting from insani- 
tary conditions, there might be mentioned 
worms, paralysis, and scours in pigs as three 
of the most prominent. I will give my 
remedy, which is as fatal to the long, white 
worms (As: aris lumbricoides) as kerosene oil is 
to lice: Santonine, pound; calomel, + pound, 
Pulverize the santonine in a mortar, then 
mix thoroughly with the calomel. Dose, one 
teaspoon ful of the mixture to four pigs of about 
75 pounds weight. The doseshould vary with 
the weight of the animals. The best way to 
administer the dose is to sprinkle it evenly 
over the top of well soaked corn. Let the 
pigs omit one feed so they will be very 
hungry, and the worms also hungry. Two 
doses given two days apart is sufficient. The 
corn should be placed in a small V-shaped 
trongh. The trough should be long enongh 
se that all the pigs can eat at once without 
crowding. 

The symptoms indicating worms are dry- 
ness of the skin, deadness of the hair, and 
fulness of the abdomen, commonly called 
pot-bellied, 

Paralysis of the hind quarters is a trouble 
likely to follow brood sows about weaning 
time. This may be prevented and often 
cured by administering the following dose 
twice daily until the animal shows proper 
spirit, or if paralysis has set in, until recov- 
ery: 

Powdered nux vomica, 4 grains; powdered 
anise seed, $ dram; powdered ginger, 4 dram; 
follow the dose with castor oil. 

You can easily keep your hogs free from 
lice and mange by annoiating them with a 
strong kerosene emulsion and carbolicacid. A 
strong decoction of oak bark is an unfailing 
remedy for scours in pigs or calves or lambs. 

I want to close this paper by repeating the 
thought of the first sentence, that notwith- 
standing all the uproar about cholera, nine- 
tenths of all the ailments peculiar to the hog 
kind might be eradicated with proper sani- 
tary condition and with properly balanced 
rations. 


, 
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National Swine Breeders. 


The National Swine Breeders’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting in 
Assembly Hall, World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, on Friday, Oct. 13. This 
meeting, occurring during the last and 
most important week of the Swine Ex- 
hibit, will be largely attended. The pro- 
gram, consisting of papers from leading 
breeders and prominent scientists, and 
treating on practical rather than theo- 
retical matters, will be interesting and 
instructive. Individual swine breeders 
as well as swine associations.should net 
fail to attend or be represented at this 
meeting, or if unable to be present, secure 
membership in the National Association, 
so that they may receive the benefits of 
its proceedings, papers, discussions, etc., 
which will be published for use of 
members. The officers of the asso¢iation 
a 





re: 7) 
President, 8. E. Morton, Camden, O. 
Vice-President, E. C. Rouse, Homer, 

Mich. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Jno. G. 

Springer, Springfield, Ill. 

Executive Committee: N. H. Gentry, 

Sedalia, Mo.; 8. H. Todd, Wakeman, O.; 

H. M. Sisson, Galesburg, Il. 


Drenching Hogs. 


The most successful manner of drench- 
ing a hog is to turn the animal on its 
back with head up, and after adm!{nister- 
ing the drench, pour warm water in the 
nose to make the hog swallow. There 
is another easy way. Put the Tiog in a 
crate, tie a string around his nose, and 
he will sit down. Have a cow’s horn 
ready with the medicine in it. , When 
the animal ceases to squeal insert the 
horn in his mouth and he will, drink 
readily. 








A rat-proof, stink-proof, dust-proof 
floor can be made by laying a floor 
2 x 4 edgewise, close together; fill in and 
cover with cement, then cover /with 
boiling pitch, and on this lay a floor of 
one-inch boards. The object of the last 
flooring is to prevent the hogs from eat- 
ing out the cement, as it is almost im- 





ible to lay a cement floor which the 
a will not tear up. 











SHEEP ;AD WOOL. 


lea 

Sheep may be tu on the wheat 
field late in the’ without injury to 
the crop. Tiss. «0 


Briars, alders, patches of burdock, 
sourdock, sorrel, and numerous other 
plants of bad and istent character 
spindly uling. eredsl dee o 
re y salti i por 
cattle have pore ha . 

Howard H. Keim, Secretary of the 
Cheviot Breeders’ Association of 
the United States and Canada, voices 
the Christian sentiment of this country 
in the following: “The ‘Sunday de- 
cision’ of the World’s Fair Board is a 
blow at Christianity, and knocks me 
clear out of the ring. My sheep shall 
not go; nor shall their owner.” 


Hon. Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, 
is one of the cleanest farmers in the 
United States, and attributes his success 
to the use of his 200 Southdown sheep. 
He says his sheep save a cash expendi- 
ture for labor of $200 a year in killing 
weeds, This sum he places to the credit 
of the flock—a clear profit in keeping 
sheep not always recognized by flock- 
masters, though just. 

Those who would rid their farms of 
weeds, briars, and brush should not fail 
to begin the war of extermination in this 
month, All annuals may be killed by 
cutting and preventing their going to 
seed. This should be done before bloom- 
ing, since the plants may be cut and yet 
mature their seeds, though scarcely 
formed when cut. Biennial and peren- | 
nial plants must be cut off below the 
crown. 


It is safe and proper to take sheep 
from the scant pastures of a barren 
country to a rich soil where luxuriant 
pastures are found, but it is risky and 
disappointing to carry sheep from a rich 
country to a poor, from good pasture to 
bad. Thus it comes that in selecting a 
ram to improve the flock the character 
of the pasturage should be considered. 
The ram taken from strong soils will 
have, all things being equal, a strong, 
vigorous vitality, and be capable of 
transmitting this physical stamina to 
his offspring, while the animal from 
poor conditions, though the equal in 
purity of blood, will be less prepotent. 


PARASITES IN: SHEEP. 


——_—__—. 





The Strongylus Contortus of the Sheep 
and Géat. 


An authority in ‘veterinary science 
offers much that is new and timely to 
flock owners on the Strongylus Contortus, 
or more commonly ¢alled the stomach 
round-worm. The animal parasites in 
sheep, so little understood by the sheep 
raisers of this country, are largely on 
the increase, and each year becoming 
more and more damaging to the sheep 
industry. The inquiry, “ What ails my 
flock of ewes of my flock of yearling 
lambs?” comes from every section of the 
United States. We are glad to quote | 
the following from Dr. Smead, the | 
authority before referred to. He says: 
“The principal cause is a very minute 
worm that inhabits the fourth stomach 
of the sheep, and called, scientifically, 
the Strongylus contortus. In size he is 
about three-fourths of an inch long and 
no larger than a fine hair. Their home 
is principally in the fourth stomach, or 
true digestive stomach, where they sub- 
sist on the nutritive elements of the 





food that the sheep consumes, and when 
the sheep fails to eat enough it bores | 
itself into some small blood vessel and | 
lives upon the blood of its victim until 
the sheep either dies from starvation or 
lack of blood, and yet will eat heartily 
up to within a day or two or three of | 
iis death ; and in the case of ewes suck- 
ling lambs the ewe will remain in com- 
paratively good flesh even until she dies 
of starvation. Not so when the sheep 
is not nursing lambs. They will eat 
well, even with a ravenous appetite, yet 
feed them ever so well they will con- 
tinue to grow thin in flesh. Occasionally 
there will be a little scouring, but gen- 
erally a constipated condition is present 
nearly all the time, until at last they 
grow so thin and weak that they can no 
longer stand and lie down and die. A 
few days previous to death the lips 
will generally swell a little and some- 
times there will be a soft, puffy swelling 
under the jaw, both of which symp 
toms are produced by a dropsical condi- 
tion, and if opened a little yellowish 
water will run out. These are the gen- 
eral symptoms noticed by flock owners. 

“IT spoke of the ewe that was nursing 
lambs frequently dying while in fair 
flesh, while the sheep that was not nurs- 
ing would gradually waste away. The 
cause of this is: Previous to the birth 
of the lamb the ewe may be enabled to 
consume and digest food enough to quite 
well sustain herself and feed the worms, 
but as soon as the lamb is born she is 
called to furnish milk for it, and 
when it becomes‘a few weeks of age it 
requires a considerable quantity. This 
takes a large ampunt of the elements of 
the food to supply, which, together with 
what the worms take, leaves but little 
for the ewe’s own sustenance. Ifa very 
nutritious food is withheld at this time, 
or the sheep, even for a day, goes off 
from its appetite, the worms immediately 

in taking all their sustenance from 
the blood, which they are doing more or 
less all the time, and the poor sheep dies, 
while the owner is Wondering what can 
possibly have been the matter with that 
ewe or that flock of yearlings that he 
thinks have been fed and cared for well 
enough to be fat and doing well. It is 
not always the case that the worms will 
kill the ewe that is nursing a lamb in 
the way spoken of. Nature, true to 
herself, will sometimes not furnish the 
milk for the young, seeming to harbor 
the elements of the food for the mother’s 
use, and the lamb will grow thin and 
weak from lack of a quantity and qual- 
ity of milk that will sustain it and 





cause it to grow, and the consequence is 
the lamb will perish or grow up a 
stunted weakling, while the mother will 
manage to survive until the worms pass 
from her. This is a brief description 
of the effects produced by this little 

Neg 

The above symptoms are fauiliar to 
every sheep raiser, especially during the 
last year or two, which have been es 
pecially wet, and hence favorable for 
this strange, new, and deadly site. 
Flock owners have been warned in the 
columns of THe AMERICAN FARMER 
against the pasture conditions that seem 
to favor the existence and damages of 
these worms. It is high time that the 
sheep raisers should study all these 
questions, They should avail them- 
selves of every opportunity of gaining 
accurate information of the life, history, 
and ible remedies of this and other 
parasitic broods that more than all other 
things stand in the way of successful 
sheep husbandry. 

In a subsequent issue of this paper 
will be given all that is now known of 
the history and remedy against this so- 
called disease, The sheep farmers, 
readers of our paper, are invited to report 
their flock troubles and experiences for 
the general good of all, We promise to 
do all in our power to aid in the study 
of those questions. 

Machine sheep raising will not pay 
now. A man must raise sheep with his 
head as well as his hands, ‘The success 
ful sheep raiser must know what he is 
doing; he cannot afford to take any 
chances, 

Dr. C. D. Smead says: With the ex- 


ception of sheep ticks, grub in the head, | 


and occasionally a few cases of scab mite, 


the flock owners of the Eastern States | 
have experienced little or no trouble | 


from the ravages of parasites. Such a 
thing as a liver fluke, a worm whose 
habitation is in the liver of the sheep 
(or goat), our fathers knew nothing of ; 
neither did they know what a tape worm 
was, nor the hair worm which produced 


the so-called paper skin, and much less | 


about the species of worms called the 


Strongylus contortus, or commonly called | 


the stomach round-worm. 
no doubt reached a period when it is 


necessary for the successful sheep raiser | 


to become informed upon some of the 
diseases that are produced by the para- 
sites that infect sheep. 





The Science of Multiplying Lambs. 


In Merino sheep husbandry as has 
been generally practiced in the United 
States the science of multiplying lambs 
has been entirely forgotten, ignored, or 
not thought of. 

The wonderful fecundity of English 


breeds of sheep is regarded with much | 


uncertainty and curiosity by the majority 
of American sheep raisers. The English 
farmers have found the way of culti- 
vating these characteristics in sheep, and 
by selecting both rams and ewes that 
produce twins and triplets have succeeded 


in establishing this tendency with very | ,, 


especial benefit to their liberal system of 
sheep husbandry. 

Some differences of breeds in this di- 
rection have recently been reported which 


we take pleasure in offering in this article. | 


“The averages of lambs in a number of 


flocks were 27 twins per 100 ewes among | oy ture 
> 


the various Down breeds; 30 to the 100 
with the Dorsets, and 60 among the 
Cotswolds.” It will be at once admitted 
that the profits will be largely increased 
by such an increase of numbers, since 
the extra numbers are almost clear profit. 
The American sheep raiser is dispose 
question the propriety of more than one 
lamb to the ewe on the ground that there 
is not ordinarily milk enough to properly 
nourish more than one. ‘The practice of 


the British farmer is to so select for milk | 


qualities, and so feed the ewes, and the 
lambs, too, that this question is of small 
importance. Due to the changes that 
have of late come to sheep raising in this 
country, and the improved feeding and 
crossing, the occurrence of lambs is 
greatly increased in flocks. It may be 
said, too, that twins are in better favor 
than hitherto with farmers, and should 
be, since the fecundity and prolificacy of 
ewes promote the purposes of keeping 


sheep. 





e 
Give the Sheep a Chance. 
Think of it; every successful pig 
raiser feeds the pigs corn once, if not 
twice, a day all Summer, no matter how 


good and abundant the pasturage. This | 


is a good practice, but how about the 
sheep? It is the universal practice to 
turn them into a fenced pasture and 
expect them to grow and thrive without 
regard to watchful care, water, grass 
supplies, protection against storm, hot 
sunshine, flies, or dogs. Is it any won- 
der that a band of buzzards are discoy- 
ered gathering about the pasture every 
now and then, giving notice that “ there 
is a dead sheep down in the field?” 
Is it any wonder that lambs begin to 
die of some queer disease in the Fall? 
Is it anything strange that such farmers 
conclude that sheep will not pay? No, 
no; itis a pity that such farmers are 
allowed to keep sheep at all. They 
should be punished under the law of 
cruelty to animals. THE AMERICAN 
FARMER says: Give the sheep as good 
a chance as the hogs, or quit the business 
at once and forever. 


Free Wool in Sight. 


“Secretary Carlisle is reported in the 
Boston Commercial Bulletin (protection) 
of May 27, and the Boston Herald 
(Democratic) of May 26, to have stated 
that ‘free wool’ would be in operation 
within six months of the calling of the 
special session ; that is tosay about March 
1 (1894). This practically and in effect 
repeals the McKinley Act (in so far as it 
relates to its influence on American 
wool), as it destroys the confidence of 
buyers in the value of wool, and as the 
latter is known to be far above the free 
trade basis, the inclination of prices is 
toward London values. Merino scoured 





But we have | 





tO | facts and items to be afterwards looked 


| 


| All this may be different from the 


A SHEPHERD’S OUTFIT. 


Things Which Are Needed in the Suc- 
cessful Management of a Flock. 


Like everything else that can be said 
and done about handling sheep, much 
will depend upon where and how the 
flock is managed. Yet there are some 
things the shepherd will need to have 
near at hand, whether handling sheep 
on the farm or on the range. 

There should always be provided a 
strong, well-made locker with nothing 
else in it but pertains to the welfare and 
treatment of the flock. It should have 
a lock and key to insure it from meddle- 
some persons, and should always be 
locked after everything is put back in 
its place. 

This locker should contain such tools 
and remedies as may be useful in hand- 
ling the flock, ‘They should be always 
in the same place, so the shepherd can 
surely put his hand on them when 
wanted, 

All remedies should be plainly and 
properly labeled and securely corked to 
prevent mistakes, accidents, and wast- 
age, In this locker should be a good, 
strong, sharp knife and a genuine whet- 
stone (an oil stone is better), a pair of 
toe nippers (a good, strong pair of 
pruning shears will do) a pair of sheep 
shears and # good pair of scissors, a 
scalpel, a large and small pair of 
tweezers, with Surgeons’ needles and 
thread; an ear punch, if ear tabs are 
used ; if tabs are not used, then wood 
brands for marking sheep with paint or 
tar. No contrivance for keeping a 
record of the flock beats metal ear tabs, 
and a supply should be on hand. 

A bulb syringe must not be omitted, 
since it is the very shect anchor of suc- 
cessful lamb raising. The nursing bot- 
tle, with a dozen or two rubber nipples, 
| should always be ready for use. § ints 
and bandages in case of broken fimbe, 
and a supply of clean rags; a bucket, 
| basin for washing, soap and towel, al- 
| ways ready to use at the barn. There 
should be bells and bell straps, some 
awls and strong leather for making nec- 
essary and prompt repairs. Some balls 
of soft and strong twine or cord, some | 
fine wire, and a pair of wire cutters, 
should be included in this outfit. 

While we do not believe in dosing 
sheep very much, there are times when 
medical treatment is as important as 
surgical treatment. To meet these emer- 
gencies there ought to be supplies on 
_ hand to save the lives of ailing animals. 
| Among these should be a dish of pure 
| pine tar, a bottle of turpentine, a bottle 
of sweet oil, a can of eee lard, a sup- 








| ply of sulphur, saltpeter, rosin copperas, 


codliver oil, aleohol or rum, arnica, gin- 
ger, blue vitriol, Epsom salts, black and 





| red pepper (known as capsicum), opium, 
| salt, spirit of tar, tobacco, both in the 
| form of snuff and concentrated extract, 


myrrh, linseed oil, chloride of lime, and | 


| zentain. 

There should be a good treatise on 

anagement and treatment of sheep and 

their ailments. “Randall’s Practical 

| Shevherd ” is an authority that no prac- 
tical sheep raiser can afford to be with- 

‘out. “ The Animal Parasites of Sheep,” 

by Cooper Curtice, D. V.8., M. D., pub- 

| lished by the U.S. Department of Agri- 

is of especial value to American | 
flock owners, and should be included in 

every slieepman’s library. 

A flock register is indispensable to the 
| intelligent sheep breeder, A memo 
randum book, a snatch tablet and pencil 
should be ready at hand to note down 





up or made a record of. 

There should be cuts of sheep, samples 
| of wool, records of shearings, amounts of 
_ wool, and prices received for reference 
and comparison. 


practices of the fathers, but in improved 
sheep raising they will be found valuable 
helps, and will aid the shepherd who is 
a business man. 

Many a shepherd has found himself 
in a situation that he did not know what 
to do, or if he did know he had nothing 
to do it with, and the result was the sheep 
and lambs had to die. 

The old theory that a sick sheep 
always died is a myth. They usually 
did, because nothing was done for them, 
or if done, was done awkwardly and 
ignorantly, as apt to kill as cure. 

Shepherds are not expected to be 
pathologists, but are as capable of learn- 
ing what ails a sheep as anybody, and 
will find out many things by observation 
and practice in their business. They 
may not be able to diaguose a case in 
scientific terms, write an intelligent pre- 
scription or form of treatment, but they 
may cure a sick sheep, and that will be 
quite as satisfactory. 

The main importance in treating sheep 
consists in promptness and a good stock 
of common sense well applied. 

Veterinarians are all right; but what 
they know is given in words and terms 
that are Greek to the ordinary sheep 
keeper, and they do him too little good. 
The beginner in sheep breeding will 
make lots of mistakes, but these will 
teach, and practice will bring success. 
American Mutton and Tricky English- 

men. 


“ America is not the only country that 
has a large supply of sheep this year, if 
those who have traveled in England are 
to be relied on. They say that the 
American mutton does not compare 
favorably with English mutton, and that 
American sheep go begging in European 
markets when the supply of native 
mutton is large enough. Tricky, under- 
handed dealers, theretore, buy the A meri- 
can article, which is cheaper, and resort 
to an unscrupulous practice. The hoofs 
of the English sheep is much larger than 
the hoof of our sheep, and the tricky 
dealer pins the hoofs of the natives to 
the legs of American sheep and hang the 
carcasses in a conspicuous place. rom 





| 





this standpoint the supply of English 





wools have declined 10 cents per pound 
since May 1. The tone of the market 
is almost wholly in the buyers favor.” 


' largest on record,” 


mutton this year is very large because 
the supply of American mutton is the 


The Shropshire Down Sheep. 

Hon. Mortimer Levering, Secretar 
of the American Shropshire 
before a meeting of the 
Shropshire Association, t« 
on an Illinois farmer: 

“One of the most enthusiastic o 
verts to Shropshire sheep is My, 
Illinois, a member of the State Boas 
of Agriculture. He said that oy) 
large farm he had several kijds of pure 
bred live stock, but no sheep. Pour 
years ago his two little dauylters |, ot 
asking him to give them some your» 
colts, or calves, or pigs to own as thi iy. 
They continued to remind \iy) 
months that he had given sore «1. 
each of the boys, but none to then, | 
last he told them that horses, cattle. ; 
pigs were not the kind of aninna! 
ittle girls to look after; he woul) + 
them some sheep. The conditinn. 
that he should buy them ciyht s\), 
shire ewes and they should tak : 
them, feed them, and elose out tho | 
ness at the time of the World's }\, 
and from the sale should pay 4) 
penses to the Fair; and he «: 
was glad that he made the oi 
that they should be sold in 
the sheep have very nearly | 
whole farm. He says when {\\ ; 
made there will be sufficion: 
only to take the little | 
whole family, and they can | 
vate car and go in grand 9! \ 
he continued, ‘those Shropshire owes hoot 
anything to have lambs I ever say, [ 
thought I knew something al wut 
but I was not prepared to see suc! 
increase as these Shropshires vaye.’” 

-— — ~2 
Old Sheep for Fats. 

The Rural Australian is yr sy) le 
for the following, and shows ¢ Q 
Australians know how to avoir the taritls 
existing between the colonial (ioyern 
ments of the country. It says: © Repo: 
from the southern border dist)\: 
that the Victorian customs ofii 
exercising unwonted vigilance «\ 
repeated reports as to attempts to «nyu! 
live stock across the border. ‘I! 
that the plan for evading the stork ta 
is as ingenious as simple, and it j 
to be practiced with impunity. ( de 
the act permission is given to tak« <leop 
from Victoria into New South \\ 
bond, and to bring them back \ 
given time. Some clever dea! 
hit upon the plan of buying old 
Victoria at two shillings per li 
taking them in bond to New 
Wales and having them boiled 
The tallow and skins come back {1 
Victoria, which leaves a profit of 
one shilling to two shillings per head, 
In addition to this, the same number of 
fat sheep were brought into Victoria on 
the certificate of the old ewes, duty free, 
there being no brand to identify them, 
and the Victorian Government thus lose 
two shillings per head duty.” 
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Lincoln Sheep. 


Epitron American Farmer: Lin- 
colu sheep are doing well in Tuscolg 
County, Mich., this Summer. I.have 
lots of Lincoln Jambs that weighed, July 
1, 110 pounds each. My flock averaged 
14 pounds of wool this Spring. I am 
receiving orders for registered lambs, to 
be delivered this Full. I have a {ine 
flock of registered Lincoln ewes to sell 
this Autumn to make room for imported 
stock. Ewes suckling lambs weigh 250 
pounds per head.—J. J. ENGLAND. 


Stockmen’s Meetings at the World's 
air. 

The following dates have been fixed 
for holding meetings in Assembly Hall, 
adjoining the Live Stock Pavilion, dur 
ing the World’s Fair: 

Association of Breeders of Jacks and 
Jenneta, Sept. 2. 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Association, Sept. 


Morgan Horse Breeders’ Association, 
Sept. 7. 


Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Associ* 
tion, Sept. 14. 

Red Polled Cattle Club, Sept. 1°. 

Chester White Swine Breeders’ Asso 


ciation, Sept. 26. 

American Southdown 
Sept. 27. 

National Convention of Wool Grows 
ers, Sept. 28 and 29. 

Leicester Sheep Breeders’ Assocation, 
Oct. 3. 

Oxford Down Sheep Breeders’ \=- 
ciation, Oct. 4. 

Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ Assoc! 
ation, Oct. 5. sth 

Black-Top Merino Sheep Breeders 
Association, Oct. 10. 

Cotswold Sheep Breeders’ Associations 
Oct. 11, cok 

Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders 
Association, Oct. 12. 

American Poultry Association, 
18, 

American Buff Cochin Club, et. 1% 

The following associations have ulsd 
indicated their intention of | ~ 
meetings during the Fair, but have 0° 
fixed upon dates: American [lerefor 
Cattle Breeders, American Stud Bool 


Ass 


tion, 


Oct, 


Ve 


(Thoroughbred), American Hackney 
Breeders, National Swine Breedery 
Duroe-Jersey Swine Breeders, !**°* 


Swine Breeders. 





Going to the World's Fair? 


If you are, go via Cincinnati and the C. If 
& D. and Monon Route. The superb trait 
service of this line between Cincinnati 4 
Chicago has earned for this line the title 
the ‘World’s Fair Route.” It is the on’ 
line rnnning Pullman Vestibuled train4 wit 
dining ears between Cincinnati end Chicas. 
The C. H. & D. have issued a hatidsome a 
ramic view, five feet long, of Chicago and t wd 
World’s Fair, showing relative heights 0! os 
prominent buildings, ete., which will be a 
to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 12 $7 
in stamps. Address, E. Q. MCormick . - 
& T. Agt, “ World’s Fair Route,” 300 - 
4th Street, Cincinnati, O. Be sare J°" 
tickets read via Cincinnati and the CinclaD®" 
Hamilton & Dayton R. R. 





Before the farrow can eat, if it is 


obliged to administer medicine, on 
shuld be administered through 


‘medium oi the dam, 
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2 SURE you ride 
with Potts!” shout- 
ed Carrie, after the 
boat was fairly un- 
der way, whereat a 
little smile rippled 
across the neigh- 
boring passengers’ 
faces. 

It was an odd 
speech, but May 
and I understood 
it. We were going 

to a lovely nook, 
di-covered by Carrie the year before, 
in the heart of the Catskills. 

We had to ride many and many a long 
mile to reach the aforesaid center, and 
the line of stages that led to our little 
nook was owned and run by two stal- 
steadfast men named Potts and 
iN ramer. 

Potts was a lively fellow, as round 
and as rosy and as shiny as a fresh, red- 
ciecked apple. Kramer was taller, 
darker, more taciturn. 

Potts entertained his passengers with 

ries of jokes, squibs, anecdotes, mys- 

es, legends, and tales. Kramer at- 
terided strictly and solely to the business 
ot driving his four horses. 

“. it was no wonder Carrie screamed 
3e sure you ride with Potts!” 

On the Catskill landing we asked for 
the Potts & Kramer line. 

llere, ladies,” said a tall man, whom 
we knew must be Mr. Kramer, motion- 

< to a half-filled stage. 

We don’t want to ride with you,” 
said May, with charming candor; we 
want to ride with Mr. Potts, because he 
talks the most.” 

“Tia! hat ha!” shouted Mr. Potts. 
“e\Ve!] 





wart, 


out t va. “ 





we could eat in a month, and made 
speeches that were a good deal more 
flowery than our path had been. 

“T had often dreamed of this home- 
coming, down under the southern stars, 
and thought of the old familiar faces 
that would brighten when they saw me, 
and the friends whose hands I would 
like to take first; but in all my dreams 
I had never thought of Fanny. 

“ By and by com was a little pause. 
I looked up and there, not more than 
three yards off, with cheeks like roses 
and eyes like stars, she stood looking at 
me with such a look as I never thought 
she could have for anyone, much less for 
me, 

“Tt was so unexpected my heart stood 
still for a moment. She came forward 
and seized hold of both of my hands and 
said, in a choked voice: 

“*Sam, you are a brave man. I am 
not worthy to untie your shoe, but I 
want to take your hand and tell you 
how I honor you, and how sorry I am 
for all the unkind things I have done 
and said in days gone by.’ 

“ You see the war had educated her, 
too. 

“All the long years of the war rolled 
like a flashing panorama before my 
brain. Commonplace actions that I had 
before counted only as my duty grew 
strangely heroic. I was proud of the 
bars on my shoulders. I felt every inch 
a hero, 

“And yet it seemed as if I would 
rather have her tear-filled eyes look at 
me in that way than to have all the 
honors the world could afford. 

“ Of course, I went to see Fanny. No 
distance would have been too great, no 
storm too severe, to hinder me. And 
many a time when I have walked a 


. ladies, L appreciate the compli-| mile or more just to touch her little 


ment: I really do; but it’s impossible | soft hand or look into her eyes I would 


for me to add another fare. You'll 
ave to ride with Mr. Kramer.” 
We meekly got into the helf-filled 


stage and wound our way up over the | 


long hills, with Mr. Kramer sitting bolt 
upright in front of us, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left, and oblivious of 
all remarks that might be made behind 
nim. 

At last Mr. Kramer suddenly stopped 
before a little wayside inn and landed 
al! our dusty and tired fellow travelers 
at their destination. 

‘Then we went on our way again, sole 
occupants of the capacious vehicle. May 
yawned again and again. At last she 


gave a heart-breaking sigh and ex- 
claimed ; 

“What a dreadfully dreary ride this 
is, to be sure!” 








WITll CHEEKS LIKE ROSES AND EYES LIKE 
STAKS. 


Mr. Kramer turned his head ever so 
tlightiy and looked back at her. For 
once his lips parted on their own accord. 
Hie was yoing to say something without 


being asked. 

“ Do you see that house over there? ” 
asked he, pointing to a pretty cottage 
halt hidden by clambering vines and 
eirrounded by a mass of brilliant flow- 
ers; “that is where I live.” 

“Ah,” said May, adjusting her blue 
glasses firmly upon her nose, “what a 


dear, cosy, little place—the prettiest one 
we ve seen for miles.” 

“Are you married?” she continued, 
feariul that the generous impétus to 
speech would dry up forever. 

“ Yes,” Mr. Kramer replied, looking 
back at us with a curious twinkle in his 
eve; “IT was married sort of acci- 
dentally.” 

* Dear me!” eried May, with vivacity, 
“lam certain from your manner that 
there was something very odd about 
your marriage. Would you mind tell- 
ing us about the—incident or accident, 
Whichever it was?” 

“It it will pass away the time for 
you,’ Mr. Kramer replied, “I don’t 
tind telling you how I won my wife.” 
It would searcely have surprised us 

if the town pump had suddenly 
Commenced a narrative. 

“I was born in the little village we 
oo (! through back yonder, and so was 
‘anny Davis. We went to school to- 
(her, satin the same seat at church, 
role in the same hay wagon, skated on 
the same ice ponds, went to the same 
busking bees; but we didn’t love each 
Other much for all that. 

“T was one of the first of the country 
. ys who enlisted. There wasn’t a more 
“kward boy in the regiment. 

ll skip the history of the war, and 
only soy that after more than three long 
yeus spent in marching and counter- 
marching from battlefield to battlefield, 
F — back to the village down there a 
7 a man from the one who went 
“Such a time as they made over the 
‘Ue fragment of our regiment when 
¥« came home all ragged and weary and 
worn. ~The folks got up a big reception 

wn tu the old church, 


“They gave us more good things than 


mi 


| think of the times upon times I had gone 


almost as far the other way so that I 
should not see her. 

“T followed Fanny like a shadow. I 
asked her to marry me over and over 
again. From a taciturn man I grew to 
be a great talker. 

“She must have inspired me, I think, 
for when I was with her something 
within me would speak by the hour with 
an eloquence and force that I would 
have been incapable of in ordinary mo- 
ments. 

“At first she always said ‘No’ to my 
question ; not harshly, or with ridicule, 
but just a little soft ‘No, I don’t love 





| you,’ that seemed as if it was so frail and 
so slight that I could overcome it if I 
| only persevered. 

“So things went on for over a year. 
Everybody in the village got to know 
our affair, if it could be called by that 
name, and some said I was a fool to think 
for a moment that Fanny Davis would 
have me; and some said she was a fool 


not to take me, if she could get me. 


“ Finally, we had what I thought was 
the very last quarrel we should ever 
have. Fanny, worn out by my persist- 
ency, had angrily told me never to 
sperk to her of love again; never even 
to come where she was. 

“Then for the first time I think I gave 
up all hope. I avoided Fanny, as she 
wished me to, for a long time, but I 
couldn’t stop thinking of her for all 
that. 

“One day I was walking up the street, 
thinking for the hundredth time of our 
last interview, and trying to be a man 
again without them. I said over and 
over again that I would conquer the 
mad feeling that seemed to rush 
through my veins; that I would put her 
out of my thoughts forever. 

“T was thinking over all these things 
that day, as I said, and had just given 
Fanny up, and then concluded I could 
not give her up, when I saw her coming 
toward me. 

“T did not even know if she would 
speak to me, but she did—just a cool, 
little nod. At first I thought I would 
pass her, but I deliberately walked back 
with her. 

“She said nothing after the first greet- 
ing, nor did I speak after that, either. 
The silence was just beginning to get a 
little awkward, when we met Judge 
Bentley going down town, evidently in a 
hurry; but he stopped a moment, gave 
each of us a sharp look through his gold- 
bowed spectacles, and said: 

“Haven't been quarreling again, 
children, eh? Now, why can’t you be 
reconciled and happy? It’s just as 
easy to be good and happy as—the 
other thing. Let us bury the hatchet 
on the spot. I'll be the peacemaker. 
I will tell you what I'll do, I'll marry 
you out of hand, and then you will be 
happy forever.’ 

“«Samuel, do you take Fanny to be 
your wedded wife, to have and to hold 
forever? Do you promise to be her 
faithful and affectionate husband till 
death parts you?’ 

ase Yes, that I do,’ cried I, with all my 
heart. 

“«Fanny, do you take Samuel to be 
your wedded husband? Do you promise 
to be a true and loving wife to him till 
separated by death ?’ 

“¢ Perhaps I'll think about it, judge,’ 
said Fanny, with a little of her sauci- 
ness. 

“ Then, raising his hands impressively, 
he said : d 

“«T pronounce you man and wife, 
and let everyone hereafter hold his 

ace,” 

“There, there, children, he con- 
tinued, ‘it’s all done now. I'll just have 
time to salute the bride and catch the 

’ 


“So he stooped, and, before Fanny 
could protest, kissed her on the forehead 





and went pufling down the street. 


“The judge met Mr. Paine, editor of 
the Weekly Saddem Gazette, a little 
farther on, and said: 

“*Paine, do you want a litile item? 
I’ve only got a minute to give it to you. 
Sam Kramer and Fanny Davis are 
married. I tied the knot myself about 
five minutes ago.’ 

“Of course Paine wasn’t going to be 
such a fool as to miss an item like that. 
So home he went and wrote up half a 
column or more on the happy event, at 
the end congratulating the bride and 
groom on their happy arrival in the 
pleasant port of matrimomy after a long 


and stormy courtship. 
the town, WhenI 


“Well, that u 

read that item I was so weak I couldn’t 
stand up. It never had occurred to me 
or to Fanny, or to the Sudge, either, I 
don’t believe, that it was a bona fide 
marriage, but there it was all down in 
black and white, and it didn’t look the 
least bit like a joke. 





HE WENT PUFFING DOWN THE STREET. 


“Of course everybody I met con- 
gratulated me. The more I denied it, 
the more they believed there was some- 
thing in it. 

« After a day or two things began to 
look so serious I went to see Lawyer 
Searing; he was an old friend of mine 
and a war comrade, too. I gave him a 
history of the whole case, and asked him 
what he thought of it. He deliberated a 
while and then jumped up and shook my 
hand, saying: 

“«Tt is my honest opinion, Sam, that 
Parson Hathaway couldn’t have married 
you any better than that if he had 
tried.’ 

“What did I do? I sat down and 
put my head in my hands and groaned. 
What I had been fighting for with all 
my strength had come to pass, and I 
was more unhappy than I had ever been 
before in my life. 

“You see, I wasn’t thinking of my- 
self at all. I was thinking of Fanny. 
What if she should take it hard! Of 
course, I should never claim her as my 
wife unless she chose to come to me of 
her own free will. 

“I thought about it all night, and 
then concluded I must see Fanny and 
find a way out of the trouble if possible. 

“TI found her quiet and self-possessed, 





but her eyes had a suspicious redness 
around the rims. I plunged right into 
the subject and said: 

“Fanny, I have come to tell you 
how sorry I am that little joke hap- 
pened, and how serious it seems to be. 
Ned Searing says it looks very much 
like a legal marriage.’ 

“Fanny’s face grew white as a cloth 
at this. 

“*God knows, Fanny, if I could have 
it undone again I would do so. I have 
been ready to marry you any time dur- 
ing the past year, but I never wanted to 
force you into anything like this. 

“As it is, the ceremony makes no 
difference to me. I have thought and 
thought over the matter, and I have 
concluded there is a way out of the diffi- 
culty. I will go away, and then, after 
awhile, you can go to some other State 
and get a divorce from me for desertion. 

“Long before I had finished Fanny 
was sobbing as if her heart would break. 
Said I, at last, ‘Fanny, won’t you say 
good-by to me? I may not see you 
again, as I am going away so soon.’ 

“And then, instead of saying good-by 
and letting me go, she flew to me and 
put both arms around my neck, laid her 
head on my shoulder, and said, between 
her sobs, ‘I will never let you go; I 
thought I didn’t love you, Sam, but I 
do, I do!’ 


—_—_. 
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WE SAT DOWN TO TALK THE MATTER OVER, 


“By and by we got more composed 
and sat down to talk matters over, and 
then it seemed as if we had suddenly 
changed characters, for Fanny was all 
meekness and submission, and I was the 
one who made terms and conditions. 

«Tf all the lawyers in the State pro- 
nounced that a legal marriage,’ said I, 
at length, ‘I will never call you my 
wife till you come to me of your own 
free will in the old church down yonder, 
and promise before the dominie and all 
our friends to be my true and loving 
wife.’ 

“And she did. God bless her! she 
did.” —Boston Pilot. 





The Clemson Agricultural College, of 
South Carolina, has been formally open- 
ed. It is located upon the grounds im- 
mediately surrounding the family man- 
sion of John ©. Calhoun, at Fort Hill. 
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Have you seen them}— 
Beekeepers who are proud of their 
humanity. ; 

Beekeepers who writea good deal and 
never say anything. © 

Beekeepers who do hot write much 
and say volumes. ' 

Beekeepers whd say a great deal and 
do nothing. pa 

Beekeepers who shy a little and do a 
great deal. 

Beekeepers who look like geniuses and 
behave like grasshoppers. 

Beekeepers who look like grasshop- 
pers and act like geniuses, 

Beekeepers who have good clothes 
and have rugged morals. 

Beekeepers who have an idea that 
they are religious simply because they 
feel bad. 

Beekeepers who would not kill a bee, 
but onal | kill the inventor of apicult- 
ural implements with their wares and 
writing. —J. W. T. 














THE BEE CELLAR. 
A Violation of Natural T.aws of Bee 
Life. 


Eprtor AMERICAN Farmer: Dur- 
ing — beekeepers begin to take their 
bees from cellars, “earth clamps,” and 
other holes in the ground where they, 
the bees, have been all Winter, and, 
hence, now comes the reports of such 
plans of Wintering. 

One beekeeper lost 17 out of 18 
colonies, another 50 out of 100, another 
10 out of 60, and so on, some losing 
nearly all and some not losing any. 
Every year these reports are printed 
and every year, in the Fall, beekeepers 
thrust their bees into the same cellars 
and holes in the ground and try the ex- 
periment again. If the bees come 
through the Winter all right, the bee- 
keeper thinks it is a good way to Win- 
ter his bees; if they all die, naturally 
he thinks some other way might be 
better. 

The fact that many colonies live 
through the Winter shut in their hives 
and placed in a cellar is no argument 
in its favor, A man in a cellar, shut 
in from light, without proper sanitary 
conditions, and without proper tempera- 
ture, for 150 daysy mig}t be alive at the 
end of that time; but that proves nothing. 
What condition would that man be in 
to begin the Spring work? Is he ready 
to go to plowing and to do other Spring 
work? No; it may be Fall before he 
is ready to begin where he left off when 
he was put in the cellar. This would 
depend a good deal upon the constitu- 
tion of the man—upon what he could 
do and endure and live—the constitu- 
tion and the physical condition. 

The case is similar with bees. No 
two colonies are alike.. They differ in 
constitution, disposition, and character- 
istics, and these “ differing” bees are all 
placed in a cellar and subjected to the 
same conditions. It does not require a 
beekeeper, one versed in all the laws in 
regard to bees, to decide quickly that 
that is not a wise course to take. Any- 
one of sense, even if he never saw a 
bee, knows better than that. It is a 
matter of common sense, not of knowl- 
edge of bees. No two living things can 
be subjected to the same conditions and 
be affected slike, whether they be bees 
or oxen. No wonder that some of the 
bees, sometimes all of them, dic. The 
strange thing about it is that any sur- 
vive. 

The place for all bees in the Winter 
is in the open air, and the great and 
overwhelming reason is that it is natural. 
Why should a native of the forest be 
coddled in cellars? If the bees out of 
doors do not live through the Winter it 
is not because they are in the open air. 
The fault is with the beekeeper. 

If a colony be properly prepared for 
Winter, that is, recruited to the maxi- 
mum strength and given abundant 
stores, that colony will live through the 
Winter, and it does not matter what 
kind of a hive the bees have except that 
it should not be a double-wall hive, 
which is, or may be, according to season, 
too tight and warm even in the open 
air, and that the hive, whatever it is, be 
given to the bees in the Fall before cold 
weather comes—some time before—that 
they may in their way prepare it for 
Winter use by sealing it with propolis. 

It is contrary to nature to keep bees 
in a cellar—contrary to the sanitary 
laws of the bees. It is true that bees in 
a state of nature absolutely might be 
confined in the hive—the tree hive—all 
Winter, but in that case, the bees being 
in a state of nature ate prepared by 
nature to endure it without harm. As 
already stated, all beings in the control 
or custody of man are not treated in 
accordance with nature, but restrain 
and guide as we can and do and must to 
get what we want from them, yet we 
cannot change the physical nature of 
———— 

ees must have often, or as often as 
possible, a purifying flight. Even in 
Canada there are often not many days 
in succession in Winter that bees may 
not fly—fly enough to purify. Leave 
the bees on the Summer stands and you 
will have stronger bees in the Spring. 
It is cruel to keep bees shut in all 
Winter—JuLta ALLYN. 





PRODUCERS AND SUPPLIES. 


An Answer to the Complaints of Two 
of Our Subscribers. 


Eprrok American FARMER: We 
noticed Mr. J. W. Tefft’s attack on bee 
trade papers and supply dealers some 
time ago, but as the article referred to 
did not hit us we then concluded that 
we would say nothing; but seeing that 
his indigestion is becoming somewhat 
contagious, and for fear of an epidemic, 
we now hasten to offer what we consider 








a certain remedy for the case, namely, 


eat some honey, and thus get sweetened 
up, and you will feel better. 

Now, in the first place no man or firm 
can afford to defraud in their business if 
they expect to continue in the business, 
as it will not pay, for “honesty is the 
best policy,” even should one be inclined 
to defraud. In regard to bee journals, 
we have been taking quite a number of 
them for thé past eight years, and only 
one out of them all but what advertise 
supplies to sell in connection to publish- 
ing the paper. We have one in mind 
in particular that have a great deal of ad- 
vertisements of their own, and in some of 
the numbers there is from four to six 
pages taken up for their own advertise- 
ments; but as they often add four pages, 
and sometimes eight pages, to their paper, 
we do not think we have any room to 
complain, and especially as by their ad- 
vertisements we are constantly kept 
posted of anything new. 

We have the privilege of skipping 
over their advertisements if we do not 
care to read them; but we have been 
taking their paper for the last five or six 
years, and always look the advertise- 
ments over, bothfof theirs and all others. 
We have dealt with them for the last 
six years, and they have always given 
us good satisfaction. We were Secretary 
of the Missouri State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation for two years, and while Secre- 
tary we received a paper to be read be- 
fore the meeting of the Association, and 
the writer strongly condemned sup- 
ply dealers of bringing any of their goods 
or wares to the meeting, so that anyone 
could see what they were or purchase 
any if so desired. The paper was pre- 
sented to the meeting and discussed, and 
many stated that if they had not ex- 
pected to see a lot of supplies at the 
meeting that they would not have come 
to the meeting. A vote was taken at 
the meeting as to whether supply dealers 
should be allowed to bring their wares 
to any future meetings, and without a 
single dissenting vote supply dealers 
were urged to bring their supplies with 
them. ‘The author of the paper spoken 
of was not present at this meeting, but 
in previous meetings had been diligent 
to circulate his business card that he was 
a dealer in honey, and gets up as nice 
honey as we ever saw. Of course, it was 
understood, and no one advocated that 
supply dealers should bring their wares 
to the meeting and take up the time of 
the meeting to advertise their wares, but 
between meetings they could do so to the 
mutual benefit of both parties. 

We have been on the lookout for 
adulterated honey, as spoken of by Mr. 
W. M. Evans, for the past eight years, 
but have never been so fortunate, or un- 
fortunate, as to find any. We have no 
doubt that there is some adultera- 
tion, but think the shadow of the 
animal has been enlarged to many sizes 
larger than the animal itself. We do 
not believe there are but few beekeepers 
that adulterate, as it can be traced 
home, even if they were inclined to 
adulterate. If dishonest dealers in 
honey should adulterate honey, the 
honey producer should not be blamed 
for that; and, by the way, the people 
themselves are many times to blame for 
adulterations, as they demand frequently 
goods cheaper than_a good article can be 
produced. 

Will say right here that we will not 
and cannot afford to defend a swindler, 
but in the matter of queens, as spoken 
of in Mr. Evans’s article, that no one 
doing a large business can personally 
superintend*each and everything sold. 
Of course, they are not to be excused 
from a mistake of their employes. In 
this case spoken of queen sometimes 
that are good ones, after being shipped 
a long distance, prove to be of no ac- 
count, for reasons that it would take too 
long to explain here; but we have al- 
ways found queen breeders ready to fix 
everything up satisfactory when it is 
found not to be so. 

For the life of us, we cannot see 
where Mr. Evans get his idea that nine- 
tenths of the reading matter of the bee 
papers is “useless padding or downright 
humbuggery.” Perhaps he has seen 
some that we have not, or is so far ad- 
vanced ahead of us that he is able to so 
judge. There are some other points that 
we might take up, but deem this suffi- 
cient, only adding this advice: If these 
brother beekeepers spoken of do not 
wish to patronize supply dealers or trade 
papers, let them make their own experi- 
ments, if any are needed, and make 
their own supplies, as there are plenty 
fixtures that are good and which are not 
patented. They can procure a foot- 
power saw and cut them out themselves, 
as many others have done and are 
doing. ,; After all, it is likely if they 
procure a foot power, or any other kind 
of a saw, they will have to patronize 
some manufacturer so they might ob- 
tain some lumber and make box hives; 
so we do not know what to advise, only 
eat honey and keep sweet, for “ No man 
liveth to himself and no man dieth to 
himself.”—J. W. Rouse, Mexico, Mo. 





Advice to Beginners. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: For 
the benefit of those who wish to enter 
beekeeping, I will give the following ad- 
vice: Commence with 10 colonies or less. 
Select the style of hive you like best, and 
then examine its merits. Don’t invest 
in anything thinking to improve before 
you have tested the merits of the one 
you start with. Don’t subscribe for a 
bee trade periodical. Don’t attend con- 
ventions, since they, as a general rule, 
are controlled by the manufacturers of 
bee implements, and the beekeeper there 
is out of his element. If, at the end of 
a@ year, your interest in bees has increasd, 
enlarge your apiary. Study out the 
ringmaster beekeeper and imitate him. 
If at the end of a year your interest is 
on the decline you will not succeed. 

I find after 30 years’ experience that 
I know but little, though my interest in 
bees has increased wonderfully, and I 
enjoy it each year better and better. 
Whether to go on increasing Italians or 





Cyprians, or to introduce Carniolans, 


AWATCH, A GHAIN, A PAPER, SI.65. 





The Best Premium Offer Ever Made to the 
American |. Public. 





NO TOY, 


NO HUMBUG, NO CATCH. 





Only an Honest Watch and a Great Newspaper for Every Farmer for hess 
Money than he Can Secure them Anywhere Else. 








THE FACE, 


In order to pnt Taz AMERICAN FARMER 
at the top of the list in number of subscribers, 
we have secured sole control of the output of 
an American watch factory, which we will 
dispose of within the next thirty days at less 
than cost. 

This statement does not ecem reasonable 
upon the face of it, but our readers know 
that the extension of a subscription list to 
any newspaper involves an enormous expense 
im advertisiag, and for other purposes. A 
new subscriber to any newspaper costs more 
than the publisher receives, owing to the ex- 


pense incurred in procuring him. It is only 
@ubecribers who continue their patronage 
year after year who are profitable from a pe- 


cuniary standpoint. 

We intend, at any cost, to put the sulx 
ecription list of THE AMERICAN FARMER at 
over three hundred thousand and take our 
place at the head of the list. 

We therefore make the above offer of an 
honest watch, a chain, and THE AMERICAN 
FARMER for one year for the insignificant 
sum of only one dollar and sixty-five cents. 

The offer includes the delivery of all, pre- 
paid, to any address in the United States. 


We first offered this great premium in our issue of Jan. 1 for $1.60 for paper, watch, and 
chain, limiting the time to 30 days. The demand for them has come by thousands. We 
find tliat they cannot be produced so cheaply as we had expected. We are, therefore, 


obliged to increase the price from $1.60 to $1. 


65. 


--* 


DESCRIPTION OF THE WATCH: 


This watch is a timepiece guaranteed to run with accuracy. 


It need only be wound 


*once every twenty-four hours. No key has to be carried, but it winds and sets by a patent 
attachment shown in the cut of the works. The face, therefore, need not be opened to set it. 


It is suitable to carry in the pocket or to 
To save space the cute are slightly reduced 
in size, the face of the watch being one and 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter and 


fifteen-sixteenths of an inch thick. It is no 
heavier than an ordinary silver watch, and 
but a trifle thicker. It a strong, quick 


beat and runs im any position, either at s 
standstill or in motion, and is not affected by 
heat or cold. It is open-faced, with a heavy, 
glass crystal. The case is polished and lac- 
quered to resemble gold. is material~is 
frequently advertised as oreide or firegilt. 
The chain is not shown in the cut. It sells 
at retail im the country from 15 to 25 cents. 
A small charm also goes with the chain. 

Remember that THE AMERICAN FARMER 
comes twice a month at the regular price, 
when taken alone, is fifty cents a year. We 
send, postpaid, the watch, the chain, and the 
paper for an entire year for only one dollar 
and sixty-five cents. 

Our arranyg ents for the watch compel as 
to put a time limit upon this offer. We can 
only furnish this premium combination to 
those who order within thirty days. We re- 
gret to be ebliged to place any limit what- 
ever, but the sum is so small that it will not 
inconvenience anyone, we trust, to send in 
his name and subscription price for the 
premium and paper at once. 

In order to demenstrate our entire confi- 
dence in our proposition, we guarantee the 
delivery of the watch in good running order, 

The watch and chain will be sent, postage 
prepaid, to anyone who will send in a club of 
six yearly subscribers at 690 cents each, 


hang upon the wall in bedroom or parlor, 
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and only 10 cents additional money to pay cost of postage and wrapping. Address at 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 


once, 








following: 


ISHERMANS OUTFIT 


A COMPLETE ANGLING OUTFIT FOR ONLY 75 CENTS! 
are two remarkable things about this “Champion Outfit.” 
never been attempted before ; the quality throughout is of the best. 
No fisherman can afford to p.ss th- offer by, because nowhere can he 
get such an outfit for double or more money, 


There 
Tt has 


Each outfit contains the 


One Fine Polished Brass Keel: Que Linen Trout Line, 
strictly first-class, made in the most perfect manner, and the strongest 
trout line made; Qne Hinen Rass or Salmon Line, of the 
same high standard, but larger. adapted for big fish like salmon, or 
gamey fish like black bass; b 
ored, nicely cross-wound on a block, and good for everyday fishin, 
atter perch, catfish, sunfish, rock bass, etc.; One Line Furnishe 
Complete with Hoek, Bob, and Sinker, One Dozen Best 
Steel Ringed Fish-hooka (assorted sizes), Two Improved 
Trout Flies, One Improved Bass Fly, One Improved 


One Long Cotton Line, dark col- 


Salmon Fly, Two Snell Hooks and Gut, a Long Pike Line, and an Artificial Worm 


Mounted with Four Hooks. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, for only 75 cents, 


Lastly, an eight-page pamphlet of instructions for fishermen. 
: With TH AMERICAN FARMER one year, postpaid, only $1.20. 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C, 





Punics, or Caucassians, is a question. 
Of course, I expect to produce honey, 
both comb and extracted, and I must 
have colonies of all the different varieties 
of bees. 

The Caucassiansare hardy and splendid 
honey gatherers and cap their honey ex- 
cellently. They are exceedingly gentle, 
but swarm too often, though the most 
prolific bee known to me. The Punies 
are terrible for stinging; so are the 
Italians and Cyprians. With the Cau- 
cassians I have not had 10 per cent. 
Winter killed in 10 years, and the 
Italians I find Winter kill badly.—J. 
W. Terr. 


DIFFERENT WOODS. 


The Durability of the Various Trees of 
the World. 


Experts seem to be divided as to 
which of the two hard woods—jarrah 
and kairi—of Western Australia is the 
more durable. 

Jarrah wood piles two feet two inches 
square, driven 33 years ago at the Largs 
Bay pier, were found, on examination, 
to be as sound as the day they were put 
in. 

Some specimens of karri wood taken 
from a fence were recently sent to Lon- 
don, and, though the wood had been 
underground for 25 years, it was per- 
fectly sound. A specimen of jarrah 
wood under similar circumstances showed 
serious decay. 

Timber of tamarisk or shittim wood 
has been found perfectly sound in the 
ancient temples of Egypt in connection 
with stone-work which is known to be at 
least 4,000 years old. 

In some tests made with small squares 
of various woods buried one inch in the 
ground the following results were ob- 
tained: Birch and aspen decayed in 
three years; willow and horse chestnut 
in four years; maple and red beech in 
five years; elm, ash, hornbeam and 
Lombardy poplar in seven years; oak, 
Scotch fir, Weymouth pine and silver 
fir decayed to a depth of half an inch 
in seven years; larch, juniper and arbor 
vite were uninjured at the expiration of 
the seven years. 

The redwood of California has the 
quality of being nearly fire-proof. The 
root of the brier is the only wood which 
does not burn when exposed to fire. 











Cocus wood is the hardest known 
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wood ; oak is the strongest. _ The heavi- 
est British wood is that of the box tree, 
which sinks in water. Hornbeam is the 
strongest and toughest wood for me- 
chanical use. 

The strongest American wood is the 
nutmeg hickory; the most elastic, the 
Tamar oak ; the heaviest, the bluewood 
of Texas. 

In situations so free from moisture 
| that we may practically call them dry, 
the durability of timber is almost un- 
limited. The roof of Westminster Hall 
is more than 450 yearsold. In Sterling 
Castle are carvings in oak well pre- 
served over 300 years of age. Scotch 
fir has been found in good condition 
after a known use o! 300 years, and the 
trusses of the roof of the Basilica of St. 
Paul, Rome, were sound and good after 
1,000 years of service. 

Wood constantly wet in fresh water 
is quite as durable. Piles were dug from 
the foundations of the old Savoy Palace 
in a perfectly sound state after having 
been down 650 years. The piles of old 
London bridge were found sound and 
perfect 800 years after they were driven, 





How water, commonly called sap, nec- 
essary to the life of a tree, passes from 
the roots to the topmost leaf and evapo- 
rates is a problem not yet solved by 
botanists. It is known that the ascent 
is made chiefly in cavities in the sap 
wood only, the heart wood and bark 
serving other purposes. 
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“ART SQUARE FLOOR-COVERING. 


“ Floor-Covering as a Fine Art" is the title of 
a recent work by a well-known paihocouner of 
the wsthetic school, and which is ali very well 





as far as theory goes, for who is there that does 
not like a well-covered floor, and a nice, natt 
mat? But THE AMERICAN FARMER Can ive 
our philosopher points on the practical side o 
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the question, and just listen bow we 4o it. 

Por $1.50 we will send a beautiful jute art 
square Goor-covering, printed on Calcutta jute, 
in fast colors, fringed at both ends, size 6¢x9 
There are three colors in the border, two 


t. 
= hi press 


in the center, and all finely printed. 
charges must be paid by the subscriber. 

Those wishing a larger art a, size 9x13 
feet, capable of covering an ordinary room, Cam 
have it for $2.90 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Washington, D. Gd, 
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t@ Our readers will oblige us, when writi 
to parties advertising in this paper, if they wi 
state that they saw advertisement in THE 
AMERICAN FarmER. This is little trouble and 
costs nothing, but it helps us, and is informa- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 





When sending in subscriptions ‘ify 
whether for General or Southern Baltions. 
Uniless specially directed for the Southern Edi- 
tion, all subecriptions will be entered for the 
General Edition. 





TO ALL TQ WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 

— pee Greeting: This 

| paper is sent you 

that you may 








have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribmg. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
rofitable investments that you can make. 
We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor's attention to the 
paper. 


A FREE TICKET 


TO THE 7 


WORLD'S FAIR. 


All the readers of Tor AMERICAN 
Farmer want to go to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, and we want to bave 
them go. We will do more—we will 
give them solid help to get there. All 
we ask in return is that they should do 
some work in pushing the circulation of 
THe AMERICAN FARMER among their 
friends and acquaintances. This will 
be easy, for the paper is so good, so 
cheap, and so generally acceptable that 
it scarcely requires more than being 
brought to the notice of practical farm- 
ers in order to secure their subscriptions. 

Our proposition is this: 

We will give a first-class round-trip 
ticket from any point in the United 
States to Chicago and return for a club 
if subseribers, proportionate to the dis- 
tance the point is from Chicago. 

We ask all our friends who want to 
go to Chicago to go to work at once. 
They can easily secure a round-trip 
ticket by a little work in pushing the 
circulation of Tae AMERICAN FARMER. 
Mark all communications “ World’s Fair 
Ticket,” and address 

Tar AMERICAN FARMER, 
1729 New York Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


CONGRESS WILL MEET AUG. 7. 

Let it be kept constantly in mind 
that Congress will mect the first week of 
next month, and almost immediately be- 











gin the consideration of matters of the 
greatest interest to every farmer in the 
country. THe AMERICAN Farmer will 
pay the closest attention to everything 
done or contemplated, and keep the 
farmers carefully informed of all that 
affects their interests. It can be relied 
on to report all fairly and impartially, 
as it has no ax of any kind to grind, 
and only labors for the best results for 
the tillers of the soil, whose agent and 
champion it is at the seat of Govern- 
ment. 

Every farmer in the country should 
be a subscriber to the paper. None 
other gives him the information that he 
finds in it. 





WE po not all agree with Secretary 
Morton in his depreciation of the 
scientific work done in the Weather 
Bureau and other Divisions of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The people 
of this country—the farmers—require 
a great deal of theoretic work done for 
them, and the Agricultural Department 
is the institution which should do it. 


There must be a laborious gathering of 


faets, by careful observers, and their 
compilation by intelligent men, before 
a working theory can be formed. 
Theories constructed in this way are a 
good investment of all that they cost, 
and greatly help practical men to solve 
difficulties. For example, it would 
pay the Government well to keep an 


expensive corps of men working on the 


tornado laws until they discovered 


them, ane could give information that 
would aid 12 mitigating the awfulness 


of these visitations. 





Tar American Farmer és only 50 


@ents @ year, 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


Let The Farmers of America 





Prepare to Make the 
Most of It. 





It is beyond doubt the farmers of 
America will be called on to supply a 
much greater part of the world’s meat 
for the next two years than ever before. 

The drouth in Europe hassimply been 
frightful. No adequate conception of it 
has reached this country. 

The Ambassadors of France and 
Germany and the Ministers have been 
repeatedly at the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to gain information as to the best 
means of relieving the forage scarcity in 
their countries by supplies from this. 
The Swiss Minister said that not a drop 
of rain had fallen in his country for 111 | 
days; that the pastures were ruined, and 
the people slaughtering their cattle, be- 
cause they could not furnish them with 
food. 

Think of what this means in the great 
dairy country of Switzerland. 

Similar doleful reports come from 
England, Germany, and France. It is 
not known how Austria, Hungary, and 
Italy are affected, but probably not so 
seriously as the other countries. 

The first effect of this will be to greatly 
| increase our exports of forage stuffs, At 
present the steamships’ attitude is un- 
favorable to such exports, but fortunately 
the packet vessels are not our only re- 
liance. Soon there will be a myriad of 


“ocean tramps” headed for our shores, 





| seeking cargoes of hay, corn, oats, and 


| other forage. The demand for these 


| must become active and the prices 
| rise. 
But the secondary effect will be the 
longest enduring, and to this we would 
| particularly call the attention of our 
| readers. The general slaughter of Euro- 
pean cattle must produce a meat scarcity 
for the next two years at least, which will 
call for greater supplies from this 
country. The dead cattle of France, 
England, and Germany cannot be re- 
placed under the most favorable con- 
ditions before the season of 1895-6. 
The part of wisdom, therefore, for 
American farmers is to develop their 
own cattle supply, save their breeders 
and get ready to put into market for the 
next two years as many animals as they 
can. 
This way lies the highest profit. Let 
every farmer think it over and act ac- 


cordingly. 





Get up a Club for Tae AMERICAN 
FARMER. 


GEORGIA WATERMELONS. 


The watermelon season has now fairly 





begun in Georgia, and for the next seven 
weeks there will be a steady stream of the 
luscious “ Citrullus Vulgaris,”—as our 
scientific friends call it—northward, and 
an equally steady flow of crisp green- 
backs into the pockets of the men who 
cultivate the 30,000 acres of sandy loam 
which produce these Midsummer de- 
lights. 

The crop will be unusually large this 
year, and the present estimate is 15,000 
ear loads. These are produced in about 
20 Counties in southern and southwest- 
ern Georgia, mainly along the lines of 
railroads leading northward. The acre- 
age is divided up among the roads as 


follows: 

Acres. 
Savannah, Florida & Western........+..+++ 10,000 
Georgia, Southern & Florida...........+.... 5,600 
Central and all of its branches...... sevees 10,000 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia....... 500 
Savannah, Auicricus & Montgomery...... 400 
Brunswick & Werte ius ....-ceeccseeeeeevaes - oo 


Other smaller patches will raise the 
total acreage to over 30,000. 

The usual rate of production is a car- 
load t6 two acres. The “ Kolb Gem”— 
named after the gentleman who claimed 
to have been counted out of the Gov- 
ernorship of Alabama, and which was 
originated and developed by him on his 
farm—is the favorite for shipment. It 
is inferior in flavor and lusciousness to 
the old-fashioned “Rattlemake” and 
other varieties. In fact, Georgians will 
not eat it at all, but it has a very thick 
rind and firm flesh, so that it can be 
sent long distances without apparent in- 
jury. Consequently, over 66% per cent. 
of all the melons raised are “Kolb 
Gema,” 





OUR FOREIGN HAY TRADE. 

There is every prospect that we shall 
have an extensive export trade this 
season in hay, owing to the wide- 
spread destruction of forage by the 
drouth in Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. The only obstacle is the ex- 
cessive freight demanded by the steam- 
ship companies, Strong offorts are now 
being made to get these modified, and 
also the regulation as to the transporta- 
tion of hay. The present rules of the 
ships are 40 cubic feet for a ton of hay. 
This is an inconvenient limit, as Ameri- 
can consumers do not like their hay 
pressed too tightly, and in the usual 
bales the bulk is much in excess of the 
steamships’-regulations. For example, a 
100-pound bale occupies about seven 
cubic feet and a 150-pound one nine. 
Those who contemplate selling for the 
export trade should take this into 
account and press their hay much 
more tightly than they have been in the 
habit of doing. 


THE « BLACK PEPSIN” FRAUD. 

In spite of our repeated denuncia- 
tions of the “Black Pepsin” fraud, we 
still continue to receive letters of inquiry 
concerning it, showing that the specious 
and liberal advertising of its sellers is 
getting in fine work among the people 
‘of the country, and no doubt beguiling 
them of thousands of hard-earned dol- 
lars. 





Again, we say to all our readers, with 
the utmost emphasis possible: Have 
nothing whatever to do with the stuff. 
It is a fraud from start to finish. It 
will not make butter, nor anything like 
butter. It makes a sort of a “cottage 
cheese,” which speedily turns offensively 
rancid unless kept very cold. 

“Black Pepsin” is made by a man 
named Bane, who call his establishment 
the “United States Salyx Company, 
New Concord, O.” It retails at $2.50 
a box, holding two ounces. An analysis 
at the University of Michigan showed 
it to consist of— 


Per cent. 
UD s:s00ks wadccsesnenen eee ceccccce oe cesece 83 
BIBL 00.0000 crccccccccccccccocccces cece 15 
Rennet and organic matter......++00+. 2 


The value of the two-ounce box sold 
at retail for $2.50 is about three cents. 
The advertisement claims that one 
box “ will make 500 pounds of butter.” 
All compounds which pretend to in- 
crease the amount of butter produced 
from a given quantity of milk are 
frauds and should be let severly alone. 


Ask all your neighbors to subscribe 
for Turk AMERICAN FARMER. 








SYSTEMATIZE THE FARM WORK. 

While it may not be considered im- 
portant to divide up the routine work 
of the farm and assign each member of 
the family a part with the intention of 
making a specialist on each line, it is 
generally found that nature has so en- 
dowed the human family that each boy 
and girl, man and woman, likes to do 
one thing better than another. 

On the farm, with a more or less nu- 
merous family, it has always been 
found that one likes this, and another 
that, part of the household and farm 
duties better, and will become more ex- 
pert in the care, management, and 
handiwork than others. This natural 
bent or aptness finally arranges the 
family into specialties, one for this, 
another for that, and so on, the same 
There 


instances where the 


in the family as in after life. 
are unfortunate 
head of the family opposes this, under 
the false impression that each member 
of the home must learn to do every- 
thing on the farm, outside and inside of 
the house, and all in the most perfect 
style and uniform dispatch. at 
While this is partly right, it Cannot 
be said that the best results are obtained. 
The tendency of the day is toward 
special fitness—natural and trained— 
for each line or industry. Then, why 
should not this be encouraged among 
the children as they are growing up? 
To illustrate: In every family of boys 
and girls it is found that some take 
more kindly to one branch of the work 
than others; one will be a lover of 
horses, one take greater interest in cattle ; 
one will be a cook, and another will 
take pride in dressmaking, and so on. 
This natural bent cannot be interfered 
with; each must go as they seem. en- 
dowed, if successful. Thereforg' farm 
work should be systematized and’ each 
should be appointed to a share suited 
to their fancies or genius. The children 
will grow up with a purpose and an ex- 
perience that will tell in their after 
lives They will go out from home 
when the time comes to follow a voca- 
tion that is not strange, new, and un- 





WATIONAL WO ROWERS’ AS- 
80 ATION. 
Hon. John T. 


Tints ‘Vice-President of 


the National Wool Growers’ Association, 
has issued the follbwiig call: “A meet- 
ing of the N ational) Waol Growers’ As 
sociation will be held in Chicago, at the 
World’s Fair Buildings, Oct. 5, 1893. 
The purpose of this meeting is to take 
such action in regard to legislation and 
other matters as shall be deemed proper 
for the protection of the sheep breeders 
and wool growers of the United States. 
It is hoped that every one who can pos- 
sibly do so will be present and take part 
in the proceedings. It is a critical time 
for our interests, and if we do not look 
out for them no one will do it for us. 
Assurances of attendance have been re- 
ceived from the Ohio Wool Growers’ 
Association and the Michigan Wool 
Growers’ Association, and it is presumed 
that New York, Vermont, and other 
States will be numerously represented 
there. 

“ No meetings of this Association have 
been held for several years; but this 
meeting is called because it is believed 
that the time has arrived for effective 
action, and to declare our views and 
wishes in unmistakable terms. Let all 
who are interested in this subject give 
the widest possible circulation to this 
notice, and not only attend themselves, 
but induce as many wool growers as 
possible to be present. There is strength 
in union and power in numbers.” 


Woot Growers, do not sacrifice 
your flocks) The outlook may be very 
cheerless, but that is no reason why you 
should make it still more so for your- 





self and your fellow wool growers by 
sacrificing your sheep. Stay in the 
ranks and help make the fight. The 
worst that may happen can be made 
better if you only will give your assist- 
ance to those who have interests similar 
to yours. We can accomplish much if 
we will all stand’ together. Sheep are 
a real necessity to, every farm, and bad 
as the times may be, they pay a profit, 
and will pay one im some way or 
another. It may be that the wool is 
not as profitable as it should be, but the 
other profits derived from sheep will 
continue. No farmer should be with- 
out a flock of sheep on his place to help 
keep it in order and improve it. 


ian, 





THE silver question is apparently as 
far from being settled as ever. There 
has been a great deal of change of sen- 
timent in regard to the white metal, 
and, so far as we can judge, it has more 
and much stronger friends now than be- 
fore the Hindu Council closed the 
mints. A few weeks ago it looked as if 
the Sherman Law would be repealed 
with a rush as soon as Congress met. 
Now it looks very doubtful. The hard- 
est of hard-money men are not so cer- 
tain that it will be wise to cut down the 
world’s stock of metallic money one- 
half and put the financial screws so 
firmly in the grasp of the gold owners. 





Tue benefit of Governmental super- 
vision and bounty in encouraging de- 
velopment of progress in agricultural 
production is strikingly shown in the 
maple sugar industry. Last year one 
pound in every 25 tested showed less 
than 80 per cent. sugar, and conse- 
quently was entitled to no bounty. 
This year this proportion is much 
smaller, and much that was tested 
showed above 90 per cent., which en- 
titled the maker to two cents a pound 
bounty, insts 1 of the one and three- 
quarter cents allowed on that testing 
between 80 and 90 per cent. 





Tue North Carolina Experiment 
Station people very properly congratu- 
Jate themselves that the home manu- 
facturers of fertilizers are gaining rap- 
idly in competition with their outside 
competitors. Eight years ago North 
Carolinians made only one-sixteenth of 
the fertilizers purchased, but now they 
make one-sixth, ,and the Experiment 
Station people predict that within 10 
years one-half will be made in the 
State. 








THE great value of the ram having 
been demonstrated in the recent naval 
accident, the Cincinnati Tribune thinks 
it would be unwise to meddle with the 
wool tariff. 


—_ — 





Carsuncie has been ravaging the 
herds of Italy, aud the Government offi- 
cials have successfully tried vaccination 
for it. 





‘Tr Looks very much as if the owner 
of a good crop of apples may be able 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE WEATHER BUREAU. 


fall for the two Weeks Ending July 10, 1893 
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TEMPERATURE, 

From the lower lake region eastward over 
the Middle Atlantic and southern New Eng- 
land States, and from the Dakotas westward 
to the north Pacific Coast, the two weeks end- 
ing July 10, 1893, have been cooler than 
usual, but the deficiency in temperature has 
not exceeded 4° per day, except in south- 
eastern Washington, where it amounted to 
-". 

In the Lake Superior region, throughout 
the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio valleys 
and the Southern States, with the exception 
of western Texas, the temperature conditions 
have been normal or have differed but very 
slightly therefrom. 
Over a region extending from central and 
western Texas northwestward over the Indian 
Territory, New Mexico, and Colorado it has 
been warmer than usual, the departures from 
the normal temperature being greatest in 
central aud northern Texas, where it has 
amounted to 6° per day. 
PRECIPITATION, 
During the two weeks ending July 10, 
1893, more than the usual amount of rain fell 
over the Lake Superior region and from the 
Dakotas southward to Oklahoma, including 
portions of Montana, Iowa, and Missouri. 
There has also been more than the usual 
amount of rainfall in southeastern Virginia, 
and in some localities on the South Atlantic 
coast, the greatest excess occurring on the 
east coast of southern Florida, where nearly 
eight inches of actual rainfall occurred. 
In New England and the northern portion 
of the Middle Atlantic States and from the | 
lake region southward to the Gulf, including j 
the whole of Texas, the rainfall has been be- | 
| 
| 
' 





low the average, the deliciency exceeding one 
inch over the greater part of the region 
named, and in sone localities exceeding two 
inches. There has also been a deficiency on 
the North Pacific Coast, while the normal con- 
ditions, viz., entire absence of precipitation 
have, prevailed in central and southern Cali- 
fornia. There was also an entire absence of 
rain over the greater portion of Texas and in 
northern Louisiann, where the normal pre- 
cipitation for the two weeks generally ranges 
from one to one and three-quarters inches. 
The general weather conditions for the two 
weeks have been very favorable for the growth 
of corn, and exceptionally favorable tor the 
harvesting of Winter wheat which has been 
completed in the central and southern portions 
of the Winter wheat region and is nearing 
completion in the northern portion. 

Drouth has prevailed in New England and 
in portions of the Middle Atlantic States; also 
over portions of the Dakotas and Minnesota 
but recent rains have brought relief, es- 
pecially in the northwestern States, although 
reports from Minnesota state that the rains 
were too late to prevent permanent injary. 
SPECIAL TELEGRAPHIC REPORTS. 


New England.—Rainfall below normal, except 
in northern and western sections; temperature 
normal; good bay weather, crop will be an 
average one, except in scattered places; apples 
and pears falling trom trees to considerable ex- 
tent . 
New York.—Fine growing weather; haying 
progressing slowly; rye harvest begun in south- 
eust portion; corn still backward; cool nights; 
small fruits and berries in tine condition; hops 
ruined in Dutchess County, elsewhere fair pros- 
pects, 

Aew Jersey.—A favorable week for growth de- 
velopment; oat harvest in progress; corn, pota- 
toes, and truck much improved by warmer 
nights and showers; severe hailstorm evening 
of the 5th in portibns of Camden and Burling- 
ton Counties did serious damage to growing 











crops and tree fruit; wheat-head army worm 
destructive to wheat in a few Counties. 

Pennsylvania. -Weather generally favorable; 
rain nevded in several localities; severe local 
stor ms, €3} ecially bailstorms of 5th in Schuyl- 
kill Valley, did considerable damage; barvest- 
ing progressing favorably; corn, potatoes, to- 
bacco, and truck doing well; apples falling, ber- 
ries plentiful, 

Maryland.—Wheat and rye harvest about over; 
corn growing well; oats fair; grass short; gar- 
dens excellent; fruit prospects promising; to- 
bacco.improving, but some damage from worms; 
weather conditions favorable. 

Viryinia.—Sunshine generally above normal; 
rain icil in local showers and was generally 
light, but beneficial; good rain on 8th from Cul- 
peper to Alexandria; all crops doing weil ex- 
cont cotton, which has been seriously injured 

ry lice. 

North Carotina.—Tem perature slightly above 
normal; rainfall generally below normal; bail 
on 3d, 6th, and 7th dainaged crops in a few loeali- 
ties; cotton considerably improved by warm 
weather; cotton lice disappearing; all crops 
made good progress during week. 

South Carvlina,. — Corn continues small and 
backward, with few blooms and lower leaves 
red, plant has been materially injured in clean- 
ing by exposing tender roots to sun; rain 
greatly needed for cotton and corn; gardens 
failing fast; some corn beyoud recovery. 

Georgia —Another hot week with seattered 
showers, inostly light; cotton continues to im- 
prove, 
tion; cotton bolls are opening in extreme south; 
corn isin extra good condition, but needs rain; 
melons nearly adi, shipped; potatoes and cane 
promise well. 

Florida.—Weather unusually warm, with fre- 
quent local thunderstorms; rainfall badly dis- 
tributed; general crop outlook coutinues very 
favorable; prospects good for fine crop of 
oranves; corn about matured. 

Alabauma,.— Scattered showers were of some 
benefit to crops, especially cotton, which is look- 
iug better, but its small size and the bad stand 
do not promise fullcrop; corn looks badly; oats 
being harvested; outlook for fruit crop not en- 
couraging; rain is needed for all crops; sun- 
shine has been abundant and tem perature above 
normal, 

MM. ssixsippt.—Temperature above normal: sun- 
shine abundant; local showers badly distributed; 
general complaint of drouth; conditions un- 
favorable; crops behind time and grassy in west 
portion of State, 

Louisiaia.—Warm, sunshiny week, with scat- 
tered showers: very favorable to cleaning and 
laying by of crops: all crops are more or less in 
need of rain, especially corn and rye; cane an 
excellent stand; cotton rather small and a little 
b:ekward, but healthy and fruiting well; rice 
promising where rains fell; corn good, but 
needs rain; fruit fair; crevasse water receding 
slowly. 

Texas.—Weather has continued dry; cotton 
doing very well over the eastern portion of the 
State, but is suffering for rain over the western 
portion where it is shedding badly in some sec- 
tions; late corn damaged by dry weather, but 
crop as a whole very good, 

Arkanaas.— Weather all that could be desired; 
farmers up with their work; crops clean and 
well cultivated; cotten and corn much im- 
proved, the former gencrally fruiting well; 
good weather for harvesting; large crop of hay 
sived in good condition. - 

Tennessee. —-Wheat thrashing nearly com- 
pleted, quality good; outs better than for years; 
corn and cotton growing nicely since rains of 
9th; tobacco doing well; hay crop large aad 
saved in excellent condition. 

Kentueky.—Temperature and sunshine exces- 
sive; light scattered showers; conditions favor- 
able for wheat thrashing and cultivation of 
corn, but all crops need rain; late tobacco not 
doing well; corn generally tine; gardens good; 
peaches poy off rapidly. 

Missouri High temperature; normal sun- 
shine; while rainfall was wencrally deficient 
and badly distributed, excessive rains damaged 
crops in west-central Counties; fine harvest 
weather, Lut soaking rain generally needed. 

Nlinois.—Tem perature and sunshine normal; 
rainfall above normal in northern and central 
portions, clsewhere below and badly distributed; 
wheat harvest completed in southern portion 
and thrashing begun; cutting of hay, oats, and 
rye progressing; some oats lodged; corn good. 

Indiana.—Deticient precipitation, badly dis- 
tributed, none in most localities; excessive tem- 
perature; much sunshine, hss been favorable 
1o harvesting; wheat harvest ended in southern 
and central portions and thrashing commenced; 
oats ready to cut; corn and potatoes in good 
condition; rain needed, 


but is still late and below averege condi- + 
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West Virginta.—Rainfali below, and temper. 
ature above average; wheat mostly stacked in 
Foot condition; Oats maturing, harvest this 
week; corn clean and of fine color; buckwheat 
doing well: tobacco in good condition: clover 
fair; timothy light. P 
Ohio.—Fine growing weather: wheat. clover 
and barley harvested over middle and southern 
sections; wheat thrashing in pr 
a od; oats turning fust; « 
rapidly; early potatoes matured; grapes in fi: 
coudition, tp se 
Michigan.—Temperature below nor: 
fail and sunshine above norr 
mude vigorous growth the 
about ready to harvest; co. 


ern 
O2TeSK, Quality 
” , 


pust week 


crop; Oats light; fruits and yey 
condition. 

Wisconsin.—Abundant showers have rv 
drouth, which has, however, serious i 
berries and injured oats and bariey : 
finer; potatoes good; gale lode. d m 
in southern half of State. 

Minnesota.—Temperature det 
excessive; crops injured beyo: 
drouth; wheat thin, heading -} 
well, some rust; rye harvesting 
bugs numerous; serious dam: 
few Counties; corn doing finely. 

Jowa.—Temperature above norma in- 
Shine normal; rainfall in excess exc in 
southwest portion; dxmage to crops by wind- 





| 


| 





storms will not materially reduce the Gut) 
haying and Winter wheat harvest in progress 
North Dakota.—The fine weather o 
week has made decided advancement 
growing crops; wheat is generally heads 
ail sections But straw is short; corn 
tatoes in tine condition, 





South Dakota.—Temperature and 
about normal; rainfall above average ; 
mostly heavy, made marked improvement in 
all crops; corn is in remarkably tine concitior 


effect of drouth not near so bad as wus sup- 
posed. 


Nebraska.—Week generally favorsble for 
crops; corn has grown well and continues in 
excellent condition, exceptin northeast section, 
where rain is aguin needed; wheat and rye 
harvest progressiug well, yield light but ot good 


quality. 

Kansas.—Hot, sunny week; rainfall ample 
except in localities; corn tusseliug well; on 
harvest progressing; wheat thrashing in south- 
ern portion; hot winds in southwest portion 
cuused some injury. 

Oklahoma.—'lem perature above normal; sun- 
shine normal; numerous local showers; high 
southerly winds have dried the ground, but 
corn and all crops are doing well. 

Montana.—Temperature slightly below nor- 
mal; precipitation consisted of showers badly 
distributed; hay crop not up to xverage, and in 
some localities grass is drying up for want of 
raith, 

Wyoming.—Temperature above normal; no 
precipitation; crops have made but little ad- 
Vvancement, and those not irrigated are drying 
up. 

Culorado.—Hot and dry weather injurious, 
especially to native grass and unirrigated crops; 
first alfalfa crop nearly in, witha fair yield; 
good corn and potato weather; excessive rains 
and hail onthe Sth in the Arkansas Valley did 
much diumage to crops and ditches, but was 
greatly beneficial to grass. 

New Mevico.—Severe drouth broken by copi- 
ous ruins; everything improving rapidly. 

Arizona. —Shightly deficient temperature; 
average sunshine; good rain in eastern portion 
of Territory; water searce in other section; 
otherwise, all reports are favorable. 

Viah.—Another hot and dry week; good 
growing weather; rain much needed; irrigated 
crops look well; water supply in some sections 
low; grain well headed; vegetables plentiful 
fruit crop generally good, 


Washington.—Weather genergly favorable to 
crops, but more rain and warmer weather are 
need. d, especially for late wheat; fruit and 
gurdens much improved; haying retarded by 


cloudiness in western portion. 

Oregon.— Weather cool and cloudy, with wen 
eral showers; rain of great benefit to cer 
crops; hay and barley barvest progressiig, 
gs crops; wheat hurvest begins in a few 
days; hops excellent, few lice; corn necds 
warmer weather; berries very plentiful; prunes 
and apples good crop; peaches short. 

California.—Tem perature 2° to 5° below! 
mal; cool weather retards rapid ripening of 
fruits; locusts appearing in Tehama County, 
but doing no damage; prunes and penches 
dropping in San Joaquin Valley, and prune 
Santa Clara County: apricots u short 5 
every where. MARK W. HARRINGY?ON, 

Chief of Weather Bureaus 





Tue Texans are waking up to the 
opportunity of shipping hay to Europe, 
and there is a probability that a good 
business in this product will be opened 
up between Galveston and European 


ports. 


PERSONAL. 








It is stated on good authority that Hon. 
Jeremiah M. Rusk, ex-Secretary of Agri- 
culture, will be the Republican nominee for 
the Governorship of Wisconsin. 


Joseph Stewart, the big fruit man; just 
south of Medford, Oreg., has 4,000 pear trees 
set out, 3,000 of which are bearing this year. 
He expects to ship nine carloads of Bartlett 
pears direct to Chicago this Summer. 


Grand Lecturer Mortimer Whitehead at- 
tended meetings in Angelina County, Tex., 
July 10; in Cherokee County, July 11; in 
Houston County, July 12; in Leon County, 
July 14, and in Anderson County, July 15. 


The largest maple sugar maker in Lewis 
County, N. Y., is John H. Bintz, of Croghan, 
who this year received bounty on 11,371 
pounds. Next to him comes Andrew Behr, 
of the same place, who made 10,170 pounds. 


National Grange Master J. H. Brigham, of 
Ohio, will visit Massachusetts in August, and 
the Lodges of Patrons of Husbandry are 
deeply interested in his coming. The Master 
ot the State Grange, Elmer D. Howe, of Marl- 
boro, will deliver addresses at Grange meet- 
ings as follows: Aug. 7, Rockport, R. L; 
Aug. 10, Freyburg, Me.; Aug. 17, Northboro, 
Me. 


The originator of the Concord grape is still 
living in Concord, Mass. He is Ephraim W. 
Bull, now 87 years old, and one of the promi- 
nent men of the historic town. He was a 
friend of Emerson and Alcott, and has been 
greatly honored by distinguished visitors to 
Concord, and by horticulturists at heme and 
abroad. In his garden in Concord he still 
shows the cld mother vine of the Concord |! 
grape, which he developed from the seeds of a 
native wild grape planted just 50 years 
ago. . 

The seience of horticulture has sustained a 





to name his own prices. 











severe loss in the death of D. b. Wier, which 


occurred in San Francisco May 29. Mr. 
Wier was for a long time in the nursery busi- 
ness at Laton, IIL, and there gained notice by 
his valuable and exhaustive writings on horti- 
cultural subjects. He produced quite a 
number of new varieties of trees, but the one 
which has given him the most reputation was 
Wier’s Cut Leaf Maple. He went to Cali- 
fornia some years ago, and has resided there 
ever since. 

Prof. J, S. Newman, Professor of Agri- 
culture in Clemson College, South Carolina, 
has told a gentleman in Berkeley County, that 
State, who said that land there has been much 
more productive since the big earthquake, that 
this is due to the fact that the earthquake 
provided better drainage. The same gentle- 
man said that there have been no chills and 
fever in his family since the earthquake; 
whereas before that seismic surprise they 
suffered greatly from that seourge. It might 
be well for some other localities to provide 
themselves with earthquakes. 


STIkk THEY COME. 








Words of Praise From Those Who 
Have Secured Our Watches. 


Ermest Dehang, Lowell: I received the 
watch. I am greatly pleased with it. 

J. C. Walley, Adamsville: I received my 
wateh, and am well pleased with it. It keeps 
the best of time. 

Geo. F. Root, Martinsburg: I received the 
watch all right. It keeps the best of time so 
far, and I like it very much. 

Moses Cochran, Buncombe: I reeeived the 
watch in good order. I think that it keeps 
very good time. 1am well pleased with it at 
the price. 

Herman Dierenfeld, Arcadia: We have re- 
ceived your paper and watch. My boyisvery 
well pleased with thewatch. He thinks itis 
worth four times as much as it cost. He 
would not sell it for any money. 

Wm. Northwood, Forest Hill: Your watch 
duly received some time ago, and must-say it 
is immense. It keeps excellent time. The 
pauper is also good—good enough for the most 
fastidious farmer, I think. I am well satis- 
fied with it. 


Parmer Meetings. 


The meeting of the Hay and Straw Dealers’ 
Association of the State of New York was 











held at the Hotel Kenmore, Saratoga Sprinys, 
July 26. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Hsu 
shire Down Breeders’ Association of America 
will be held in Assembly Hall, Woild s 
Grounds, Chicago, Thursday, Oct. 12, 
o'clock p. m. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HAM — 7 





DOWN FLOCK RECORD, 
1891-92, VO Published by the Hamp- 
shire Down Breeders’ Association of Atmerica, 
John J. Gordon, Secretary, Mercer, Pa. 

This is only volume two of the flock record, 
but so far 1,470 ewes and 521 rams have been 
recorded, which shows the success of the As- 
sociation, In the present book 914 ewes aud 
336 rams have been placed on record. ‘The 
Association was organized Noy. 14, i5!), and 
now has nearly 75 members. 


Notes. 

The Phrenological Journal, an illustra: 1 
magazine of human nature, Published at ~/ 
E. 21st St., N. Y. Price 15 cents. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute bo! 
July contains: On Light and Other High 
Frequency Phenomena; The Proper Deve op 
ment of Heavy Ordnance in the United Stairs; 
The Specific Heats of the Metals; Causes v! 
Fire; Mark’s Improvements on Ar! ul 
Limbs; Proceedings of the Chemical Sect); 
Proceedings of the Electrical Section. 11" 
lished by the Franklin Institute, Phila 
phia, Pa. Price, 50 cents. 

The Southdown Sheep Breeders’ Asso’ 
ation of England has issued the second 
volume of their Flock Book. This contes 
the pedigrees of 50€ rams and 89 ewes, w''" 
indexes of animals named in Vols. 1 and !!, 
also an index of owners and list of mem e' 
The publication of this volume so soon alter 
that of Vol. 1, and showing a gain of [wo 
thirds in membership, indicates that English 
Southdown Breeders have awakened to 
importance and necessity of recording t 
sheep. In addition to the registry 0! | 
stock, this association further advance 
interests of this breed of sheep by sales ''0™ 
the flocks of its members under its direct 
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supervision. American buyers desirins « , 
mals from the home of this breed will he s" ; 
of the success attending this association, * na 

wre 


te know that by dealing with its mem! 
they may procure sheep of guaranteed p\'' ty 
and correct pedigree, and also by tattoo mal 
of the association be assured of the identity 





the animal they purchase.—J. G. 5S. 
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OUR GREATER CONGRESS. 


Brief Discussions of Matters of 
Interest by the Farmers 
of the Country. 








i 

f. T. Jeffries, Danton, Mo., writes: ‘‘About 
three or four months ago you sent us several 
ssmple copies of Toe AMERICAN FARMER, 
| | econclued to subseribe for it. I find 
tha . a true friend of the farmer, and in 
fact should be without it, as jt enthuses 
new spirit in him and eanses him to look for- 
ward to better times; and not only that, it is 

lled with good sound ideas of how to make 
the frm work pay and yield him a better 
As it is and has been for the last 10 
ears, (he price of farm products has been 

1: down until they have reached the stage 

the farmers can no longer raise hardly 
enough to support his family. If all my ex- 
pectations prove true, the next 10 years will 
be the crowning glory of the farmers, and 
they will awaken from their slambers and 
sy, ‘Down with your option dealers and 
vive us better prices, or else we will ‘raise 
only enough to support ourselves,’ ’’ 

Wm. M. Couch, Box 526, Sioux City, 
Towa te ‘Secretary Morton declares 
can husk more corn in a given time 
than anviman west ef the Missouri River, 

d thinks nothing of hyusking 200 bushels 
n a day when the weather is propitious.’ 
lie above has heen going the reunds ever 

ith of March. Does the Secretary 
menn that he ean husk 200 bushels of 
iaday? If he ean, he ought to issue 
ctin at once to let other corn raisers learn 
ir 200 bushels a day before next 
Us farmers in this part of the 
ways thought we were doing a 
ve day’s work to get out before 
d husk till dark to get 60 or 70 

Indeed, our best shuckers can 
huck from 80 to 100 bushels a day, and 
on a bet they ean shuck 130 or 
ls, but when it comes to 200 

shels a day they are not im it, and if our 

retary can leagn us to husk an average of 
even 100 bushels a day he will be doing more 
for the corn raiser than any one man has ever 
t done.’’ 
A. Graham, Biger, Ind., writes: 
jennings County is in central southern In- 
ia, and is adapted to all kinds of grain 

stock raising. A large part of the country 
omparatively level, but there are no lakes, 
1s, or marshes. On the larger water- 
courses there is considerable rolling land. It 
produces good crops of corn, wheat, oats, 
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. blue grass, ete., potatoes, fruit; in fact, 
verything that grows in any of the Northern 
Stutes does well here. Wheat will make 
from 10 to 35 bushels per acre; corn from 30 
to 75 bushels per acre. All kinds of grasses 
do well. One of my neighbors is now cut- 


of three tons per acre. 
and good farms can be had for from $10 to $30 
per acre, with good buildings on them and 
good orchards. There is more wheat planted 
here th: 


s that prospects in his State are picking 
up. ‘The grapes will not turn out as bad as 
was expected. A good many were nipped by 
frost and wind, but the vines are putting out 


weather will fruit. 
a fair crop, but the peach erop will be better. 
Unfortunately the apples will not amount to 
much, as the weather has not been favorable 
to their growth. Rye is heading and shows 
good color, Meadows, while not promising 
well at the present time on account of the 
overabundance of rain, may do better, and 

the hay crop does not look good enough for 
* more than 80 per cent., an average yield. 
All garden truck is deing wonderfully well. 

James Jackson, Cook County, Tl, says 
that a new swindle was recently worked on 
the farmers of his County. One of the vic- 
tims stated the plan of operations thus: ‘‘A 
slick rascal with a big wagon drove about the 
County describing himself as a World’s Fair 
official in search ef the choicest grain products 
for an exhibit. In that eapacity he secured 
the finest specimens of grain grown in the 
County and carted it to market for his own 
private profit.’ 

Mrs. M. P. McMillan, Marion Co., O., says 
to the Agricultural Department at 
Dodyve City, Kan., and J. H. Churchill di- 





shi Wroeie 
fresh alfal‘a clover seed. 
got six bushels of very nice seed, and is going 
t ita fair trial in her State. She will 
report the result. She sowed eight acres in 
Wheat and some by itself. 

J. lt. Milne, Elen Grove, Mo., says: ‘*Crops 
are doing well now, though late wheat that 
came through the Winter is good. Rye the 
Oats, extra. Grass, excellent. Corn 
and potatoes promising, Apples and fruit, in 
general, almost a failure. Young clover better 
than ever before. 
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ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS. 


Are They Really Needed to Improve 
the Fertility of the Farm. 


Forron AMERICAN FARMER: A great deal 
has been said and written on both sides of 
this question, but the subject is of sufficient 
importance Lo ju- tify its farther consideration. 
lt said by parties who are well informed 
upon this poimt that the farmers of this 
intiy are paying about $45,000,000 per 


i 


year for fertilizers. There are many people 
who believe that a large proffortion of this 
immense outlay is wasted. Others hold that 


i reasonable degree of care is exercised in 
ecting and applying the materials, the pur- 
chase of commercial fertilizers is a good in- 
Vestinent. 
it cannot be denied that many farmers have 
money by using commercial fertilizers. 
But the same assertion can be truthfully made 
reyarding the production of wheat or of any 
other ervop, the keeping of live stock, fruit 
growing, and any and every branch of farm 
bi Some men lose money while other 
men are pro-perous in the same line of busi- 
ness and under similar conditions. Conse- 
quently, it is fair to infer that losses from the 
use of artificial fertilizers may not be due to 
want of merit in the material which was 

Now that analyses of fertilizers are so 
readily obtained, there is no need of being 
elcated in the quality of anything purchased 
in this line. Good materials can be secured. 
T..is being granted, it is reasonable to suppose 
that if they are wisely used they will be 
profitable. 

There are some who assert that all the 
manure that is needed should be made upon 
the farm. Others hold that manure alone is 
not the most profitable fertilizer to use. 
prominent writer has recently advised farmers 
Whose land is too poor to give first-class crops 
to use artificial fertilizers to promote the 
growth of crops which are to be ted upon the 
farm; apply to the land the manure made 
from this use of the crops, and as soon as the 
soil has been brought to a proper condition, 
dispense with the fertilizers and rely wholly 
upon manure, 

_ it seems to the writer that artificial fertil- 
izers are needed, not as a substitute for, but 
a 4 supplement to, barnyard manure. The 
manure made on an ordinary farm is not as 
rich in fertilizing materials as it is generally 
reputed to be. It also varies greatly with 
the character of the food which the animals 
receive. The manure from cattle which are 
wing lnttened is very much more valuable 
than that from young cattle which are fed 
Principally or wholly upon hay, and in many 
“ses upon hay of an inferior quality. But the 
Fichest manure usually suffers considerable 
“elcrioration before it is used for crops; and 
‘0 Ol an ordinal uality, especially if it is 
preity thoroughly leached ‘by rains Before it 
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is removed from the yards, contains onl 
small — of the elements required by 
ge t is a well-known fact that manure 
often deficient in nitrogen, and that by 
fermentation and exposure to the weather 
a part of what it originally contained is lost. 
And experiments which have been carefully 
conducted for a long period in Germany have 
shown that ordinary farmyard manure does 
not a sufficient quantity of ric 
acid an, Lay to give the best results with 
the agg el crops, mangolds, and po- 
tatoes. experiments demonstrated the 
fact that in growing these crops the addition 
to the yard manure of moderate quantities of 
artificial fertilizers is very profitable. 

It is not infrequently the case that the ele- 
ments of fertility in the soil are not well bal- 
anced. This condition may be due to natural 
causes or to an unwise selection of crops dur- 
ing a long period. To apply a sufficient 
quantity of manure to make the soil suffi- 
ciently rich in the now deficient elements 
would be very expensive, and would be 
almost certain to make a large excess 
of the other elements. In such cases it is 
much better to use a moderate quantity of 
manure and supply the deficient elements in 
the form of a commercial fertilizer. Some 
crops, too, require one or two of the elements 
of plant food in much largar proportions than 
they exist in manure, while the latter would 
supply the other elements in sufficient quan- 
tities. In such instances artificial fertilizers 
can be profitably nsed. A small quantity of 
nitrate of soda applied to land already con- 
taining, or having received from manure, suffi- 
cient phosphoric acid and potash, but which 
was deficient in nitrogen, has largely in- 
creased the yield of wheat; and the cotton 
crop, on soils well supplied with the other 
elements required for its production, has been 
greatly improved by the use of a fertilizer 
containing a large proportion of phosphorie 
acid, which was the one element in which the 
land was deficient. 

In the cultivation of distant fields of very 
hilly land, and of very moist soils upon which 
carting is difficult, the saving of labor which 
would result from the use of artificial fertil- 
izers in place of farmyard manure would 
often make such a substitution both desirable 
and profitable. In such cases the manure 
can all be utilized on those portions of the 
farm which can be quickly and easily reached. 

Only one point more. In the growing of 
crops which require hand-weeding the use of 
artificial fertilizers is greatly to be preferred 
to the application of yard manure. This, 
partly because the fertilizers give the plants 
an early and vigorous start, and often give a 
crop of better quality than can be grown with 
manure, but principally because manure 
often contains seeds of grass and foul plants 
which make a rapid growth and greatty in- 
crease the labor of cultivation. 

The writer believes that the farmyard ma- 
nure should be carefuily saved and intelli- 
gently used. Also, that constant effort should 
he made to increase its quantity and prevent 
deterioration of its quality. But he does not 
believe that this is all that can profitably be 
done in the way of providing food for plants. 


ting his clover, and it will make an average | Roth experience and observation have con- 
Land is very cheap, | yinced him that in order to obtain the best 


possible resuits from the cultivation of crops 
it will be necessary to use artificial fertilizers 
as well as farmyard manure.—EL.iot, Buf- 


n suy other grain, with corn next.” | falo, N. Y. 
James McCreary, St. Louis County, Mo., | 
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Free Woo! Policy. 
Enitorn AwrricAN FAnMeEn: The North- 
western sheepmen are far from satisfied with 
the free wool policy. It is probable that this 


new buds, and if not overtaken by more bad | year in the States of Minnesota, the two Da- 
Pears will turn out | kotas, and Montana there will be marketed 


nearly 30,000,000 pounds of: wool. The 
sheepmen are now asking themselves what 
price wool may be expected to bring under 
the free wool Administration. The sentiment 
is that it will be far from satisfactory. 

The sheepmen in South Dakota and Mon- 
tana have both held meetings within the past 
week, and at both resolutions were passed 
pronouncing agzinst the free wool policy. 

No Minnesota convention has been held yet, 
but the feeling against the policy is equally 
strong. Low prices stare the wool growers in 
the face, and they blame it all onto the free 
wool policy. Hence they are discussing 
measures for a union on the part of sheepmen 
of the Northwest which can lay its troubles 


| properly before Congress, and secure either a 


revision of the free wool law or at least cffeet 
such changes as they deem necessary to 
properly protect their interests. 

In Montana the anticipated drop has already 
oceurred. At (ireat Falls alone last year was 
sold over 4,000,000 pounds of wool, ranging 
from 15 to 21 cents per pound, according to 
the quality of the clip. This year wool that 
has been sold brought only as high as11 cents, 
and as low as nine cents has been offered on 
the Fall’s marketing. This drop alone means 
to the sheepmen of Montana a loss of $4,000 ,000 
or $5,000,000, as the prices average from eight 
to 10 cents lower per pound than they did 
last year. A prominent sheepman from Mon- 
tana in St. Paul the other day said: 

““The woolen manufacturers are afraid to 
overstock their shelves with wool bought at 
an average of 17 cents, in the face of the 
possibility of buying foreign wools at 10 cents 
per pound under the free wool policy.” 

Unless the fears of the sheepmen in the 
Northwest are silenced, the result will be 
simply that little wool will be marketed, 
Sheep will be killed instead, although even 
this must be done at a loss, for where last 
year they brought from $3 to $4 a head, this 
vear it is hard to get $2 for them. But still, 
if the present low prices for wool prevail, 
there will be a dearth of wool put on the 
market this Fall, and the Northwest will 
lessen its quota by ail the way from 10,000,000 
to 15,000,000 pounds.—J. M. K. 
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The Owner and the Tenant. 


Epirork AMERICAN FARMER: What is 


| known to most of our farmers east in relation 


to farming was stated by me under “ Agri- 
culture and Depression?’’ Taxes and low 
prices cannot prosper if long continued. 
Land must pay taxes, be it high or low. 
Education and good Government must be 
supported, and large, healthy families will be 
raised.on the farms. 

The question often arises in my mind, does 
the farmer or tenant keep posted with the age 
of improvement? For the past 20 years on 
my farm I allowed two tevants, each eight 
years, with growing families, to cultivate the 
best they knew. I found the products of the 
farm going down grade, and I ordered a halt. 

The next eight years the improvement was 
better. The seventh year, the wheat crops— 
4,800 bushels—averaged about 80 cents per 
bushel, and 100 bushels clover seed sold at 34 
per bushel. 


My share wasone-half—finding hal (the seed, | 


delivered to market, and paying taxes on land, 
nearly 20 per cent. of the income, giving 
tenant pasture and hay for horses and cows, 
poultry for the family, and a large stone house 
to live in. They have grown up ready to 
branch for themselves. 

Now comes a very important question. 
The smartest boys and gifls frequently leave 
the farm and seek other employments in order 
to raise monthly wages. And what is to be 
done about it? We have now the curse of the 
American people. And yet with aid of ma- 
chine power and ordinary help, farming can 
be made to pay by those who own the farm. 
But the tenant when he rents by the year 
will cultivate all the land from year to year, 
and the land owner must keep wateh that his 
land is not over cropped and have a rest. 
“That is, if he ean afford it,’ a very large 
question.—Isaac N. DEARNDORFF, Canal 
Dover, O. oe 


New York State Agricultural Pair. 


The 43d annual fair of the New York State 
Agricultural Society will be held at Syracuse 
Sept. 14 to 21. 
lations have been printed, and the Secretary, 
G. H. Davison, Millbrook, would be greatly 
obliged to any of our readers if they will send 
him the address of any friends to whou they 
would like to have the prize listseut, Entrics 
close on Aug. 16. 





FARMING IN NEBRASKA. 


The Various Orops Which are Success- 
fully Grown. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: It is best to 
locate one’s premises, so the readers ma) 
understand a little more about the writer’s 
— I am located in the southeastern 
part of Dundy County, Neb.; about one and 
three-quarter miles from the State line, and 
about one-half mile from the County line. 
The surface here is from rolling to hilly. The 
best soil is in the creek valleys. On the 
divides it is not quite so good, tho the 
people raise large crops there when there is 
enough rain at the right time. The soil in 
the Republican Valley is not very good for 
crops, as it contains an acid of alkali. The 
alkali is white like flour, and is not good for 
man or beast. 

Some of the farmers don’t take enough 
care with farming. They will take two 
teams of horses or mules and farm from 75 to 
100 acres of ground ina year. They take one 
of these disks (a machine with dished, rolling 
cutters, drawn by four horses) and disk in 
their small grain, and sometimes corn. I 
think it is all right to disk ground for small 
grain if the ground is nice and mellow; at 
least, it does in this country. I know a 
farmer who has over 200 acres of small grain 
put in, and he disked the most of the ground 
twice over, and also harrowed it twice also, 
although it is pretty fertile and mellow 
ground. Pntting small grain in that way, I | 
think, is nearly as good as plowing for a year | 
at atime. The ground had ought to be 
plowed at least every two years; here es- 
pecially, 

I know another farmer who disked sod that 
was plowed last Fall for wheat. He only 
disked it once about a month ago, and he has 
not harrowed it yet. He says that he will not 
harrow it until it rains, if it isnever. If he 
don’t get as large a crop as he expects, he will 
blame the country for it and don’t think how 
he puts it out. We have scarcely any rain | 
this Spring and the ground is dry to farm. 

Now for good roads in DundyCounty. This 
is a great feature to be considered in any 
country that invites immigration. No other 
State can compare with the roads of Nebraska 
and the small amount of cost to keep them in 
repair. 

Corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, flax, and | 
broom corn form the principal crops, while | 
millet, sorghuin, and alfalfa are principally 
used for rough feed. Corn yielded the season 
of 1892 25 to 50 bushels per acre; Spring | 
wheat, 15 to 25 bushels, and Fall wheat, 20 | 
to 35 bushels per acre. The crop of 1591 far | 
exceeded these iigures. This is a great vege- | 
table country. The potato crop for 1592 
would average from 100 to 175 bushels per 
acre. The tame grasses are being introduced 
with success. Alfalfa, a species of clover 
with a stronger and harder growth, is taking 
the lead both as for a hay crop and for a 
forage plant. Three crops in one season is 
an average cutting of this grass, with an 
average yield of from three to six tons per 
acre. The growth of clover and timothy is 
also being encouraged. 

The natural grasses are Buffalo, Gramma, 
White Top, and Bluestem, Bluestem and 
Gramma forming the principal hay crop. 
Buffalo grass originally covered the uplands, 
growing from three to six inches in hight, aud 
is without doubt the most nutritious grass 
known, far excelling the famed Kentucky 
blue grass. Wheat grass is another species, 
growing in hight from two to four feet. Prof. 
Lessey, State Botanist, believes this variety 
worthy of cultivation. 

The native fruits are plums, cherries, grapes, 





| tion on a given amount of land is what we 


| to two weeks earlier in Spring and do weil 


' mer, when other grasses are at their best. 


| previous season, so much the better. 





and eurrants, while tame fruits, such as 
apple, peach, cherry, pear, and apricot thrive 
in this clime. The many promising young 


the veracity of this statement; likewise also 
the small fruits and vines that are commonly 
grown in the same latitude. 

Horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep are all 
profitable stock in this country. Many 
thoroughbred horses have been introduced, 
and a good grade of cattle also can be found. 
The hog is king of stock in southwestern Ne- 
braska, and disease is unknown to the writer 
only by past experience in Eastern States, 

We are in easy reach of Omaha and Kansas 
City on the east, Denver and Pueblo on the 
west. Hence, thereisno question about good 
markets.—MARTIN A. BAUGHMAN, Max, 
Neb. 





The Hay Crop. 


Epitok AMERICAN FARMER: The hay 
crop, in point of value, is considered second 
to no other grown in the United States, and 
yet in some parts of the country where stock 
live out of doors and shift for themselves all 
Winter this crop is not appreciated. My ob- 
ject, however, is to say something to the peo- 
ple residing where it is appreciated. The 
cost of cutting grass and making it into hay 
30 years ago was much greater in proportion 
to the amount of hay made than at the pres- 
ent time. The great improvement in har- 
vesting machinery at the present time makes 
the hay crop very profitable. 

The farmer cuts his grass by horse power 
and puts it into his barn by horse power. 
Grass, either green or in a dried stute, is the 
great stock food of the country, and those 
wio wish to grow more stock must first con- 
trive to grow more grass. To do this they 
must make their land better—nust till it 
better. Where they now grow one ton to the 
acre they must fertilize so as to grow three 
tons of cured hay to the acre. Now, when 
we bring up our land to produce three tons 
of hay to the acre, we can double the quantity 
of our’ stock and more than donble our 
profits, for it will cost no more to till an acre 
then than now. 

‘The question comes up here, How are we 
to enrich our land to produce such great re- 
sults? We cannot dispute that our land is 
capable of being thus improved. It has been 
done and can be done. I think there is no 
better way of measuring the capacity of land 
than by its productiveness of hay to the 





A list of prizes and regu- | 


acre. Well, how is this to be done? In the 
| first place, put in underdrains of tile two feet 
deep and two rods apart, leading toward the 
lowest point. This will lead off the surplus 
| water which keeps the ground cold so late in 
| the Spring of the year; then plow deep so as 
to have an outlet for the roots of grass and 
| othercrops. This is doubling your capital by 
| putting ove acre on the top of another, while 
there is but the one acre to cultivate. Now, 
feed this deep soil with all the fertilizers that 
can be scraped up. Sow clover seed and plow 
| the crop under about the time seeds are be- 
| ginning to form. In this way the land will 
| soon be able to grow three tons of hay to the 
acre, and corn and wheat in proportion. 
In Europe there is a great saving of hay 
by the use of root crops. This has been 
tried to some extent in this country, but, as 
a general rule, has not been snecessful. One 
cause of this failure is that our soil is not 
worked deep enough, and another probably 
is that our climate is too dry for parsnips and 
other roots that are chiefly composed of 
water. In the Eastern and some of the 
Middle States the great question with the 
farmer is how to increase the capacity of his 
soil. He cannot compete with Western and 
Southwestern farmers in growing wheat, 
which was formerly the crop that he depended 
on to put money in his purse. He must now 
turn his attention to milk, butter, cheese, 
vegetables, fruits, and other gardening pro- 
ductions to feed the population of our great 
Eastern cities, and to do this he must im- 
prove the eapacity ef his land as above sug- 
gested. Make it produce three tens of hay 
to the acre. ‘This will give him more. milk, 
butter, and cheese, more money with less 
labor. Let me urge again, in conclusion, 
that he begin at the foundation—by under- 
| draining with tile. This he will have to do 
but once, for if well done it will last for gen- 
| eratious.—A FARMER, Columbiana County, 








orchards in this County of Dundy testify to | 





We propose to give away 100,000 
watches as iast as our friends want them, 


GRASSES. AND HAY. 


en ed 


The Great Valtio of the Hay 
Crop Annually Raised | 
in the’ Country 


@e67TOR AMERICAN FARMER: The Census 
Bureau gives these statistics showing the 
value of the several erops in the United States 
for the year 1892: Corn, 550,000,000; wheat, 
$325,000,000; oats, $218,000,000; cotton, 
$300,000,000; hay, $750,000,000. Who said 
corn was King? Of course, we all knew hay 
was the most bulky and weighty crop, but it 
may be a surprise to some of you, as it was to 
me, to learn that it exceeds in value by 
$200, 000,000 the crop of so-called King Corn. 
Realizing this fact and the importance of the 
crop to the whole country, as well as to every 
individual locality, it seems to ™e it merits 
more attention. We are apt to give hay a 
secondary consideration. We are apt to 
slight the crop at every turn with tame grass, 
to buy the cheapest seed, to prepare the 
ground at our leisure (if prepared at all), 
to sow the seed when we have nothing else to 
do, and to harvest the crop when it comes 
handy, regardless of conditions and results. 
Such methods are not practiced with any 
other crop, neither are they profitable with 
this. The best, most intelligent care, from 
selecting the seed to preparing the crop for 
market or for our stock, is the most profitable 
as well as the most satisiactory to everybody 
concerned. 

Tame grass for pasture is a success here. 
Land is becoming valuable here, and the 
keeping of the most stock in the best condi- 


want. <A pasture well set with tame grass 
will carry one-third more stock and keep it 
in better condition than the same pasture in 
wild grass, Stock will thrive on it from one 


on it much later in Fall. For pastures I be- 
lieve a variety of grasses to be best. Ken- 
tueky blue grass is best for earty and late 
feed, but in this country it makes very little 
growth through the hottest weather in Sum- 


For these reasons a succession of grasses is 
best. Blue grass, timothy, clover (red and 
white), and some red top in the wettest 
places are about right, and once nicely 
started will make a splendid pasture for a 
long time. 

How to start itis the question. I believe 
the hest way, especially where the pasture is 
needed for stock continually, is to sow the 
seed early in the Spring right on the sod. If 
the grass had been pastured pretty short the 
Bat 
the young tame grass should not be pastured 
too heavily. We ure apt to overstock our 
pastures. We would reap better results and 
more profits if we would stock them just 
right. 

For hay the tame grasses have not as yet 
proven an unqualified success in this part of 
the country. The hay that brings the highest 
price in the market (where they can get a 
constant supply) is clear timothy, cut at the 
proper time, cured properly, and baled and 
shipped in proper condition. This hay, 
under these conditions, brings from $1 to $3 
per ton more than dy other hay. But clear 
timothy is not very successful here. The 
yield soon diminishes to an unprofitable 
point and great care;in handling is necessary. 
For home use clover nixed with timothy is 
an improvement ir yield as well as in feed- 
ing qualities, and will ngt run out so soon. 
It also usually yields a second crop of con- 
siderable value either for hay or feed for 
stock. Red top hay is poor truck, especially 
if left standing a little tod long. It then be- 
comes woody and steck take to it unkindly. 
The variety usually sown here is small, 
yields light, and is no#'profitable by itself. 
There is a large blue variety grown exten- 
sively in Canada, especially in the region 
bordering the St. Lawrence River, which is 
much more desirable, yielding a heavier 
crop of better quality. I have seen beautiful 
fields of it there, yielding in some instances 
as high as four tons peracre. I secured some 
of the seed and sowed two years ago. It 
made a good show, but I cannot as yet say 
whether it will be successful here. For 
sloughs and swampy land red top is desirable, 
as it makes a good sod to drive over and will 
stand more wet than most tame grasses. 

There have been other varieties of tame 
grass raised here to a limited extent—Eng- 
lish rye grass, alfalfa, Bermuda grass, ete.— 
but as yet they are rather an experiment. I 
am inclined to believe alsike may prove profit- 
able here, and if Bermuda grass will with- 
stand our Winters it will be desirable, as it is 
very nutritious and will stand dry, hot 
weather better than any other tame grass. 

The proper time to cut timothy is when it 
is in second bloom or the seed in the dough 
state. Clover should be cnt when in full 
bloom or a little later, when some of the 
blossoms are turning; better so than earlier. 
Red top should be cut when in blossom, and 
don’t wait too long. There is more injury to 
red top by leaving too long than to any other 
grass. 

I believe it to be advisak’: to experiment 
with the different varieties of tame grass and 
determine which are best adapted to our soil, 
climate, and other conditions, for the time is 
not far distant when it will become necessary 
to raise tame grass much more extensively 
than at present. As yet there seems to be a 
sort of wild virginity about our soil that is 
not conducive to the best results with tame 
grass. But I have found that it can be over- 
come or the necessary ingredients supplied to 
the soil by a good top-dressing of fertilizer. 
‘In fact, I believe fertilizers can be used profit- 
ably to a large extent with any crop, and we 
are all missing it that we do not use them 
more extensively than we do, and will realize 
the fact in after years. It is with land as 
with buildings or our own physical beings, it 
is easier and cheaper to keep them in good re- 
pair than to endeavor to fix them up when 
worn entirely out. -In this matter it is bet- 
ter late than never, and best never late. 

But our best hold for years in the past, at 
present, and for years to come, is that from 
seed sown by the hand of natnre. Nature 
uses such unerring judgment, and always sows 
the variety best adapted to soil, climate, lati- 
tude, altitude, and every other condition in 
every part of the world. | True, the yield of 
the natural crop is intluenced to some extent 
by the season, but never is there a failure. 
Nature matures her erop at a season when she 
provides an unclouded sky for days and weeks, 
while on the other hand the tame grasses are 
ready for harvest when it is almost impossible 
to secure them withdut more or less damage, 
especially more in moat cases, so that I con- 
sider a good hayfield of natural prairie superior 
to any other. It will abide longer, withstand 
more hardships, the season for cutting while 
it is yet in good condition is mach longer, it 
will withstand more bad weather in the stock 
and come out brighter, and is as good feed for 
stock, especially horses, as any hay we have. 
Good hayfields are“becoming more valuable 
year by year as the market for hay increases 
and the supply diminishes more and more, 
fields being broken every year, until now a 
nice, natural field of mowing is worth about 
as much as corn land, it renting as high as $3 
per acre for the season. : 

These facts say to me, ‘‘Stop breaking up 
the prairie, especially fields that are good, 
permanent, natural mowing.’’ : 

How best to improve the quality of our 
wild grass and increase the yield is a question. 
In almost any instance a dressing of fine, 
well-decomposed manure is beneticial to both 
quality and quantity. ‘Che bluestem or blae- 
joint grass is, on the whole, the most desirable 





wild grass we have, and, in some instances, a 
late burn in Spring is conducive to its growth, | 
and fur some pieces a harrowing with a heavy 
drag in the Spring while the ground is so!t 
and before the grass has made too wirteh 
growth is beneficial. Especially is this t: 
Ou what we call second bottom, or the high. 


pieces (excepting sand ridge) in the valley. 
The best time to cut wild grass for hay covers 
quite a latitude. The lowest, wettest ground, 
which grows the heaviest grass, especially if 
inclined to be weedy, should be cut twice 
each season. This method encourages 4 finer 
growth of grass and gets away with the weeds 
to some extent. The first cutting should be 
done the last of June or in July, before it has 
made full growth. The quality is then more 
desirable, and the second crop will be much 
better if cut early the first time. The last 
cutting should be done just before frost in 
Fall. Where two cuttings are not necessary 
or desirable, we should endeavor to take the 
crop at its very best. The time varies ac- 
cording to varieties of grass and different 
pieces through August and the first half of 
September. If left too late it becomes woody, 
18 not as heavy or good for shipping as for 
stock. I have heard late eutting advocated 
by some for the same reason they buy tough 
meat for their men—it wears well. For ship- 
ping purposes color is very essential, and if 
cut at the right time and cured just right the 
value is very materially increased.—J. M. H. 
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CANADA. 


Farming on North Shore of Lake On- 
tario. 

Eprrok AMERICAN FARMER: My home is 
about in the center of the great Province of 
Ontario, measured lengthwise from east to 
west, and directly upon the north shore of 
Lake Ontario. ‘this Province, your readers 
may not all know, has a population of very 
nearly 3,000,000 people, and its inhabitants 
are generally devoted to agriculture. 

It has, perhaps, less waste land within its 
boundaries than any like known area in the 
world, while our farms are usually of 100 
acres each. Our roads run straight ahd meet 
at right angles, and our fences are mainly of 
wood; but wire is being used some during the 
past few years. 

Mixed firming is the rule with us always, 
and just now we are busy securing our re‘ 
clover hay, which is heavy. Our timothy we 
will not cut for about two or three weeks 
yet. 

Crops of alsike clover are raised only for the 
seed, and these will not be gathered until 
thoroughly ripe, in’ order that the sced may 
be good. Red clover, on the contrary, only 
gives seed at its second crop for the year; 
hence, we aim at cutting the first crop 
early. 

We raise a quality of barley hereabout 
which always brings the highest price in 
United States markets, and just now the fields 
are nicely heading out, and the yield will be 
about 35 to 40 bushels per acre. 

Our large, black-eyed, marrow fat peas are 
now in bloom, and will give us a good yield. 
Very often we send these to Europe, where 
they are used in the navies of the Old World 
for pea sou) on ship board. 

In dairying, we do considerable, just as it 
comes in, in the way of mixed farming. You 
probably noticed that we sent a 2,200 pound 
cheese to Chicago Fair, and got prizes on 
most all our dairy products, the big cheese 
among the rest. 

Our horse trade just now is rather dull. 
We raise the pure, Clydesdale horse, and it 
grows to perfection here. Nearly all our 
horses are heavier than in any other locality 
in America, and usually we do not grow 
eight horses in this Province. 

The people of this Province are loyal to 
Canada and Canada’s Queen over the sea, and 
they are hard workers. They are brought up 
with habits of honesty, thrift, sobriety, and 
economy. 

We have no other than the kindest regards 
for our cousins south of us, and we want 
better facilities for trading with them.— 
TuHos, CONANT, Oshawa, Ontario. 
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A New Cure for Asthma. 


Medical science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in the Kola plant, found on 
the Congo River, West Africa. So great is 
their faith in its wonderful curative powers, 
the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New 
York, are sending out large trial cases of the 
Kola Compound free to all sufferers from 
asthma. Send your name and address on 
postal card, and they will send you a trial 
case by mail free. 


The Mineral Wealth of New Mexico. 


Epitor AME“ ICAN FARMER: AsT promised 
in my last, I will now give something of a 
brief description of southern New Mexicoas a 
mining country, its possibilities, etc. The 
Organ Mountains lay about 16 miles east of 
Las Cruces, the County seat of Dona Ana 
County. In the mountainsare the Stephenson- 
Bennett group of mines. They have been 
worked since about 1810, and turn out lead, 
silver, and copper. A new concentrator has 
recently been put in operation at the mine to 
work its mineral. Not far from this mine is 
the Modoc, which also turns out lead, silver, 
and copper. The owners of this mine have re- 
cently purchased the old smelter at Las Cruces 
and are converting it into a concentrator, where 
they propose to work their own mineral and 
do custom work. Then a short distance from 
these is the Memphis. In this mine a year or 
two ago was struck a large body of water, 
which has, I understand, prevented much de- 
velopment work since, 

There are many other mines and claims 
being worked more or less in the Organs on 
the west and east side. It is claimed that 
very recently gold has been found in paying 
quantities if water was nearer. At the south- 
east corner of the range there has recently been 
discovered a black marble bed. The owner 
of this claim is about to put in a plant at the 
ranch of W. N. Fleck for sawing up this 
marble and ship the same to El Paso, Tex. 

East of these mountains, out on the plains, 
is a small range of mountains known as the 
Jarills. In those mountains are known to be 
gold, silver, copper, lead, and iron, but the 
distance to water has so far prevented ex- 
tensive development. They are, however, on 
the line of Denver & El Paso short line, and 
should that road be built in the near future, 
will cause a large increase in the mineral out- 
put of southern New Mexico. About two 
miles from the town of Mesilla is a small 
mountain, principally composed of iron, and 
containing red paint sufficient to paint the 
whole-United States red. 

In a northeasterly direction from the Or- 
gans, about 40 miles from Las Cruces, is what 
is called the White Sands. It is a body of 
gypsum about 40 miles long and 20 miles 
wide, in which the gypsum is ground by 
nature, and looks very much like granulated 
sugar. As gypsum is a valuable mineral, 
for many purposes it will at no far distant 
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‘ day be the source of much wealth for the Ter- 


ritory. ‘The field is also located on this pro- 
posed line of railroad. About 25 miles west 
from Anthony, about six er seven miles south 
of the S. P. R. R., is the Portrello Mountains, 
in which several mines have been located; but 
this mountain is also a long way from water, 
which prevents development. 

About eight or nine miles from Anthony is 
a bed of clay, good for making brown earthen- 
ware. It has been used by the native people 
for this purpose for many years, and is on the 
public domain. 

Three miles from Anthony, in Texas, is a 
plant for making pressed brick. They are 
now burning the second kiln. It is said that 
the brick are equal to any made anywhere in 
the country. 

Prof. J. C. Carrea, of Las Cruces, is at prea- 
ent engaged in making a map or model of 
New Mexico of plaster of Paris, on which he 
proposes to show the location of each devel- 
oped mine of New Mexico, each mine to be 
indexed, and samples of the mineral from 
each mine to be on exhibition at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. Those who desire to be- 
eome thoroughly posted on the minerals of 
sew Mexico will do well to examine this 
model and accompanying samples at the Fair, 

: | have only mentioned a few of the pros- 

cts that are already found in the southern 
part of Dona Aga County.—E. A. CHAFFEE, 








ASS’T SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


A Number of Anxious Applicants—But 
no Indications as to the 
Lucky One. 


In some sections of the country, particularly 
the South, there is a deal of interest as 
to the appointment of an Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture. Assistant Secretary Willits 
expected to go immediately after March 4, 
and set his house in order for so doing by 
renting an office in this city and preparing 
to enter the practice of the law. But he was 
requested to remain and finish up his work on 
the exhibit at the World’s Fair. He did so, 
but expected to be relieved by the close of 
the fiscal year, June 30, but the Secretary 
said he was not yet prepared to make a 
recommendation to the President, and did 
not want to be tied down to the office during 
the Summer by the working in of a new As- 
sistant Secretary, who would have to become 
acquainted with the Department before the 
Secretary would feel at liberty to leave. In 
the meanwhile, the President has gone away 
for his Summer outing, and will probably not 
return until just before Congress meets in 
August, so Assistant Secretary Willits stays 
on, and 27 applicants who would like to be 
Assistant Secretary are in suspense. 

As the Secretary comes from the West, it is 
generally assumed that the Assistant will be 
taken from some other section of the country, 
though this has not prevented several appli- 
cations from west of the Alleganies. 

At one time it was thought the appoint- 
ment of Prof. C. W. Riley, the accomplished 
Chief of the Entomological Division, was very 
likely, but of late there has not been so much 
talk of him. He is English by birth, but 
thoroughly Americanized, having lived in 
this country 30 years, served in the Union 
army, and done a vast amount of excellent 
scientific work in Illinois, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, and elsewhere. He is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the workings of the Department 
of Agriculture, and built up the Division of 
Entomology from the foundation. He has 
long heen a personal friend of Secretary 
Morton. 

Maj. E. H. Alvord, now hailing from Vir- 
ginia, is a strong candidate. He originally 
came from Massachusetts, but was for years 
President of the Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege, and did fine work in building up that 
institution. He now owns a farm in Vir- 
ginia, on which he has a fine herd of 
Jerseys. 

Among the other candidates areg 

J. H. Beeman, Mississippi. 

Samuel Blackwell, Alabama, 

Jas. I. Brown, New York, 

8S. W. Corbin, Virginia. 

G. W. Glick, Kansas. 

Chas. Griffiths, Illinois. 

John B. M. Hord, Tennessee, 

J. B. Killebrew. Tennessee. 

Prof. J. M. McBryde, Virginia. 

Ed. L. Merritt, Illinois. 

John Mobley, Georgia. 

Dr. J. A. Myers, West Virginia. 

Owen Norris, Maryland. 

Morgan Rawls, Georgia. 

Mrs. A. H. Richards, Illinois, 

W. H. H. Seth, Maryland. 

E. M. Shackleford, Alabama, 

Daniel Strange, Michigan. 

C. V. Wilson, Kentucky. 

Martion V. Calvin, Georgia. 

W. P. Addison, South Carolina, 

E. E. Price, Illinois. 

Ex-Goy. Ross, Texas. 

Gen. S. D. Lee was pressed by a number 
of Mississippians, but without his knowl- 
edge, and as soon as he learned of it he with- 
drew his name decisively. He prefers to re- 
main where he is, as President of the Agri- 
cultural College of Mississippi. He has a 
place that he likes and where his people like 
him. He gets $5,000 a year and a nice home 
tolivein. He is not likely to give this up 
for a four-vear, subordinate place in Wash- 
ington, at $4,500 a year, with high rents and 
expensive living. 

Hon. G. W. Glick was formerly Governor 
of Kansas, and Ross, of Texas. Dr. J. A 
Myers, who is being strongly pressed by the 
West Virginians, is the head of the Experi- 
ment Station in that State. Messrs. Hord 
and Killebrew have each been Commissioneis 
of Statisties of Tennessee. Mrs. A. H. 
Richards has been for years an Assistant of 
Edward Atkinson, the Statistician, and is 
now associated with Juliet Corson and other 
ladies in managing the ‘‘New England 
Kitchen ” at the World’s Fair. 

In a recent interview Secretary Morton is 
reported to have said that none of the names 
so far presented exactly suited him. There 
is a belief around the Agricultural Depart- 
ment that the choice will finally light on 
Mr. Geo. W. Hill, who has been for a long 
time the head of a division in the Depart- 
ment, and is a highly-educated, capable 
man. 


Ruins Canada’s Cattle Trade. 


Among Canadian farmers there is great dis- 
appointment over the definite refusal of the 
sritish Government to permit Canadian cat- 
tle to be landed in Great Britain for fattening 
purposes, Up tothe last moment it had been 
expected that the embargo which made their 
iminediate slaughter imperative would be re- 
moved, but when Sir Charles Tupper eabled 
the Government from London that pleuro- 
pneumonia had been discovered among Cana- 
dian cattle recently landed it was seen that 
the embargo must remain. The Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture said to-day that this 
was practically a death blow to the cattle ex- 
port trade from Canada, which amounts to 
about $10,000,000 per annum. Canada will 
now remain in the same position as the 
United States with regard to the exportation 
of cattle to the British market. 














The Sterling Sugar Experiment Station. 


From a statement*prepared by H. S. Wiley, 
the chemist of the Agricultural Department, 
it appears that since 1888 $20,723 have been 
expended at the Sterling Sugar Experiment 
Station in Kansas, and $40,020 at Medicine 
Lodge from July 1, 1890, to June 22, 1893, 
chiefly in experiments in making sugar from 
sorghum. The above amounts do not include 
traveling expenses nor the chemical apparatus 
and supplies purchased for the use of the sta- 
tions. Secretary Morton is considering the 
figures. While he has not yet evolved a plan 
for reducing the expenditures, it is safe to 
predict that a considerable saving will be 
made in future expenditures for like pur- 
poses. anal 


Seed to be Purchased from the Grower. 


Secretary Morton has instructed Enos Harn- 
den, ot Michigan, recently appointed purchas- 
ing agent of the Agricultural Department, to 
hereafter buy the seed for the use of the De- 
partment direct from the grower, thereby sav- 
ing the profits that have accrued to the middle- 
men. Congress annually appropriates $130,- 
000 for the purchase and distribution of seed, 
a large amount of which is expended in pack- 
ing. Under the new practice the Secretary be- 
lieves that he will be enabled to purchase a 
greater quantity of seed for the same amount 
of money. 
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Red Blood 
“For feeling of dead- 
ness of the limbs, consti- 
pation and poor circu- 
lation of the blood, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
no rival. My blood was 
in very poor condition. 
Since taking Hood's Sar- 
saparilla I have good, 
rich, red blood, and do 
not bloat as I used to. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
proved its merit to me, as it will to ali who take 
it fairly.” Mrs. M. F. Toms, Niantic, Ct. 
HOOD'S Sarsaparilla CURES. 


Hood’s Pills Cure Sick Headache. 250, 





THE WEATHER BUREAU. 


The Secretary Wants More Practice 
and Less Theory. 


Secretary Morton has written a letter to 
Prof. Harrington, the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, in which he tells that gentleman that 
he completely exonerates him from any 
lack of fidelity to his official duties, but 
does blame him somewhat for a laxity 
of discipline. He also says that he wants 
more practical and less theoretical work. 
For this reason Messrs. Carl Barnes, F. N. 
Bigelow, and Thos. Russell, professors of me 
terology, who have been engaged in investi- 
gating laws of storms and other meteorlogical 
phenomena, will be dropped from the rolls 
this month, together with a number of clerks 
and other employes, and several gentlemen 
who have been engaged in similar work will be 
set to forecasting, etc. The ‘‘river and flood 
work’? will be discontinued, and river fo1e- 
casts will be placed in the hands of observers 
on the rivers. ‘The Secretary says: 

Prof. Abbe claims to have discovered a method 
for determining the future tracks of storms 
after they bave become well defined and devel- 
oped, Theu why are the future tracks of storms 
not added to the weather map from day to day? 
If the method is established such work would 
greatly enhance the value of the weather waps 
to the general public. he have the method 
and theory never been put to actual use for the 
improvement of the forecasts? Concerning 
Prof. Bigelow's claim that the results of bis 
studies will enable the bureau to extend its 
forecasts over months, or even years, the Secre- 
tary seys he apprehends such forecasts would 
deyenerate into the style of the ancient alma 
hac, wherein might be found at frequent inter- 
vals, “About this time expect rain.’ 

The real object of the bureau is, be says, to 
stute with certainty what the weather will be 
tomorrow or the next day, and, holaing such 
juin, unscientific notions, he looks upon Prof. 
Diselow's work as wholly theoretical, and its 
continuation unjustifiable. 

Maj. McLaughlin, the Executive Officer, 
has been dismissed, but the Secretary says 
that he has no intention of disturbing Prof. 
Harrington, whose abilities he regards very 
highly, and does not think the place is a 
political one. 


WANTS IT STOPPED. 


Secretary Morton Thinks That There 
Should be Radical Reductions 
in Expenditures. 








In his forthcoming report Secretary Mor 
ton will make two important recommenda- 
tions contemplating radical changes in the 
method of doing some of the work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. He says: 

‘There is a considerable sum of money ex: 
pended annually by this Department in doing 
work that is but a duplication of that done 
elsewhere, and that, too, largely at Govern- 
ment expense. This business of distributing 
garden seeds is a good illustration. The 
practice was begun before the day of the pres- 
ent State agricultural experiment station, and 
is still continued as if these stations did not 
exist. The object of these stations is appar- 
ent from their name, and in order to foster 
them the general Government bas contributed 
to each such institution annually the sum of 
$15,000, the appropriation last year aggregat- 
ing $750,000. 

‘*Under the present system garden seeds 
are distributed indiscriminately, without re- 
gard to locality or any knowledge as to 
whether they are adapted to the country to 
which they go, or even whether the people 
who receive them have any use for or want 
them. It should be the object of these ex- 
periment stations to test the needs of the soil, 
and if there is any public demand for seeds 
that thrive and produce well to supply them 
from the fund which the Government pays 
them. True, this would,..prevent Congress- 
men from flooding their districts with such 
packages, but it would be a long step in the 
direction of economy, and at the same time 
subserve all public needs. 

“In the same way many of these State sta- 
tions are conducting experiments that are 
simply duplications of the work now being 
done by this Department. ‘These experi- 
ments naturally are for the benefit of a cer- 
tain section of the country, and the stations 
in these States, aided by Congress, pay par- 
ticular attention to those very experiments, 
In this way the expense isdoubled. A nota 
ble instance of this kind is the experiment 
work now being conducted in the line of 
manufacturing sugar from sorghum. Itisa 
waste of money to pursue this sort of a policy, 
and inasmuch as Congress now contributes so 
liberally, I see no good reason why the labor 
in the same direction done by the oflicers of 
this bureau should not be stopped and the 
salary list reduced. ‘The same can be said in 
regard to irrigation and other matters, and 
my recommendations will be in favor of a ces- 
sation of this unnecessary and wasteful ex- 
penditure of public money.” 





Europe Wants American Hay. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has, during 
the past few weeks, received many requests 
some of them direct, some through United 
States Consuls abroad, and some through the 
foreign legations in Washington, for informa- 
tion as to the extent and character of this 
year’s forage crops in the United States. All 
these communications emphasize very mark- 
edly the shortage of hay and forage crops in 
Europe, and especially in France, and there 
is every evidence that a very large foreign 
demand at remunerative prices will prevail 
for baled hay. 

From other sources it is learned at the De- 
partment that hay is selling in England at 
from $45 to $50 a ton. At present prices in 
this country there can be little question but 
that a shipment of baled hay to Great 
Britain and France would be a profitable 
venture this season. The shortage in the last 
named country of hay and forage crops has 
reached such a point that many cattle have 
had to be slaughtered, and it would, there- 
fore, seem probable that the conditions of 
things now prevalent on the continent of 
Europe will result in an increased demand 
for American meats in the near future in ad- 
dition to the present demand for American 
hay. 
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“A Normal Crop.” 


In reply to inquiries addressed to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture asking for a definite ex- 
pression, in bushels, of the value of a normal 
crop of wheat, which is the basis represented 
by 100, upon which the crop reporters of the 
United States Department of Agriculture are 
instructed to calculate their percentages of 
impairment, the Statistician of the Depart 
ment, Mr. H. A. Robinson, has addressed to 
the Secretary the following communication: 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
DIVISION OF STATISTICS, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3, 1893. 
Srr: In answer to the inquiry referred to me, 
asking the meaning of a normal or full crop exe 
pressed in terms of “ busheis per acre” for the 
entire comet. I have to state that from the 
published tables of the Department, as well as 
what appears to be an answer made by my pré- 
decessor to inquiries of the same purport, I de 
rive that during the past 10 )cars the normal 
standard has varied from 13.60 to 15.60, averaging 

about 14.5 bushels per acre. 
Kespectfully, 
Henny A. Ronrnson, 
Statistisian, 
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American Corn in Germany. 


Secretary Morton has addressed Special 
Agent Mattes, who will shortly leave the 
United States for Germany and other Eu- 
ropean countries, requesting him in addition 
to continuing the investigation as to the pos- 
sibility of extending the consumption in that 
country of maize and maize products, to fur- 
ther investigate the condition of American 
meats, the benefits, if any, derived from our 
system of Government inspection, and the 
prospects for an extension of our trade in these 
products. Further, he is to ascertain the 
character of the laws regulating the trade in 
tobacco, with a view to determining whether 
such regulations as are enforced under the 
monopoly system impose any obstacle to an 








extension of our American export trade te 
that country. : 
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BY GEORGE APPLETON. 





What's all this talk an’ wil’ erlarm 
*Bout keepin’ ther boys on ther farm? 
Nothin’ sed *bout keepin’ ther girls— 
No one fer them ther flag unfurls. 


I don’t know nothin’ erbout boys, 

They didn't come ter my life's joys; 
But girls, six, ware ‘mong my bountieg 
An’ no boys, six, in ten Counties 

Can be more handy on er farm— 

I tell ye, they jest take ther palm. 


I want no grown boys sassin’ me, 

As some neighbors appate ter be, 

Or tellin’ er ’roun’ what they'd do 

When their dad's dead, ol’, or got throug... 


I make no drudge o’ any gir}, 
But all help me ter make things whirl 
Not in ther fields, as ther books say, 
Ther German women work all day. 
Not milkin’ cows, or handlin’ hoe, 
Though in ‘nother way, hoe their row. 
Not in doin’ what mer orter 
Unbecomin’ t’ any daughter. 
Not in ign’rance, knownothin’ bliss, 
But ev'ry one as smart er miss 
As grows up in city or town, 
Er wearin’ silk or satin gown. 
Been ter ’cademy, all kin teach, 
An’ on ev'ry Sunday they preach 
Ter ther boys an’ ter ther lasses 
Thet meet in Sunday school classes. 
Know music, too; kin play an’ sing, 
An’ read French—Lor’, read anything. 
But ye orter see ‘em hustle 
Er’roun’ ther farm (without bustle) 
Makin’ butter, an’ ther best cheese, 
Do sight o’ weedin’, tend ther bees; 
Get cowslip an’ dandylion greens 
For market. Pick straw'brys, peas, beans; 
Drive cows ter paster, home at night; 
Bring strainer an’ ther milk pails bright; 
Harness horse—quick—ther busy elves, 
‘Specially ef ter drive themselves; 
Rake arter cart «ll through hayin’; 
Bring lunch, good things, their own bakin’; 

more chorin’, do it quicker, 
Do more huskin’, do it slicker, 

more poultry, chicks, hens, turk 

Than any boys—some don't like worke 
Never wanter go er fishin’, 
An’ never askin’, wishin’ 
Ter trail ‘roun’ all day with er gun 
Ter kill suthin jest fer ther fun. 


In ther house, ev’rything’s neat’s wax, 
Mother don't hev ber mind ter tax 
With all mendin’, darnin’, churnin’, 
Cookin’, washin’, skimmin’, sewin’, 
An’ she kin take her bit o’ rest— 

Go er visitin’, or invest 

Little time in home enjoyment, 
Neighbors calls, an’ sech employment, 


Bo, I say, girls ‘way "hed o’ boys 

On any farm. More work, less noise 
LT ain’t sure "bout thet, but ther rhym 
8s good, an’ I hain’t got no time 

An’ not much mind in this racket— 

All six talkin‘ "bout new jacket— 

Ter find another), handy all ‘roun,’ 

In doors an’ out, wherever foun’, 

Smilin’, willin’, brim full o’ life, 

No scoldin’—not er thought o’ strife. 


But all good things come ter an end, 

I’m beginnin’ ter apperhend. 

Ther boys air gittin’ ter leavin’ 

Many tracks here in ther evenin’. 

*Spect they'll git ther girls, yit. What? Then 
Run this here furm ‘thout my girls? When 
Like others must Copeen on boys? 

Er—hum! Thet’s what my life annoys. 


THE WOMAN'S BUILDING. 


Displays of Products of Woman's Skill, 
Taste and Ingenuity. 

Of the 12 main buildings at Jackson 
Park, there is not one that attracts the 
number of daily visitors according to its 
size than the Woman’s Building does. 
It covers an area of about three acres, i 








is 
plain in architecture, and what at one 
time seemed too severe a style now proves 
to be restful to the eyes after looking at 
its more pretentious neighbors. The 
architect, Miss Hayden, of Boston, has 
been ably supplemented by the girl 
sculptors, one from California and five 
from Illinois, who have conceived and 
axecuted some strong and beautiful 
works of art. 

The location is desirable, as from the 
balcony one has good view of the lake 
near at hand, where rest at anchor some of 
our white men of war; there, too, are the 
three caravels, looking like wicker baby 
carriages; there are pleasure boats ply- 
ing about among the great bottoms, and 
whalebacks unloading parties of gaily- 





dressed tourists, and far away the eye 
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WOMAN'S 


= see the blue water melt into a bluer 
y: 
Early in the work of the Fair the 
French gardeners met with a severe dis- 
appointment in not being allowed space 
enough in which to do themselves justice ; 
but they covered their chagrin by grace- 
- os, Span to decorate the grounds of 
the Woman’s Building. This they have 
done in profusion with the fine touches 
that only the French know how to 
bestow. 

Upon entering you find yourself in a 
large, open court filled with glass cases 
of all things that will delight feminine 
eyes. There are miles of displays of rich 
Jaces and embroideries, and on the walls 
hang beautiful paintings and etchings 
and rare old tapestries, all the work of 
women. 

Opening from the court are rooms di- 
verted to special subjects or to different 
Nations As you walk through the 
maze of filmy draperies and glittering 
china you keep thinking, “all by 
women, every bit by women,” At last, 
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you think you have found them out, 
when, on the top of a case of taxidermy, 
from East India, you see a stuffed 
bear. You ask the young lady in 
charge if a woman set up that animal, 
and she smiles and says “ Yes.” “ Well, 
a woman did not shoot and kill and 
skin it.” Again, she gives you @ re 
assuring smile and says “ Yes.” Not far 
from this booth sits an old Scotch woman 
spinning. She seems unwilling to 
answer questions, but when it was inti- 
mated that no woman could shear a 
sheep, her lips opened, and she told us 
very emphatically that no hand but hers 
had touched the wool since it was on the 
sheep, and that furthermore she had 
gathered the lichen from the rocks for 
the dye, and had fed and tended her 
flock always alone. A German who 
was polishing the brass rods near by was 
disposed to be more communicative. He 
told us that it was no such sight to see a 
woman spin; that his mother did it for 
the whole family at home, and that his 
wife had a dress that she had worn for 
best for 23 years, which her mother spun 
and woven for her. A man near by 
with a stylishly dressed lady on his arm 
asked her if she heard that, and she 
nodded and both laughed and turned 
away. 

The second floor has broad galleries 
around the court, in which are more pict- 
ures and jewels and laces. One section is 
devoted to applied arts. There may be 
found a case filled with book covers, the 
decorations of which have been done by 
young women of art schools. Opening 
from these galleries into each extremity 
of the building are rooms, some de- 
voted to displays of different cities and 
some for use of the visitors in general. 
There is a large, beautifully-finished 
library room, with long rows of shelves 
packed with books. This is a pleasant 
place to rest or a convenient place to 
meet a friend. Farther on the same 
side is the kitchen, where each morning 
at 9 o’clock a class of half-grown girls 
receive free lessons in the art of cook- 
ing. At 11 Mrs. Rorer gives a demon- 
strated talk upon some one branch of 
food preparation. Just around the cor- 
ner is a good-sized, well-appointed, audi- 
ence room, suitable for worship or lec- 
tures. There was a woman telling how 
to take a Turkish bath at home, and al- 
though the July morning was hot, peo- 
ple listened with attention and came 
away wiser. Nearby are the Cincinnati 
rooms, a bijou of exquisite draperies 
and embroideries of linen, and, best of 
all, the china. The famous Rookwood, 
so unique, lends itself’ admirably to this 
sort of display. 

The Organization room is a great 
study. It is large and finished in gold 
and blue. There is a bewildering dis- 
play of banners and mottoes, but after 
you are able to collect your senses to see 
what it all means you realize as never 
before that there is always “a woman at 
the bottom of it.” Here are the head- 
quarters of the “Shut in Society,” 
“The Dress Reformers,” “The Mother 
in Israel, a Friend to the Poor,” “The 
Epworth League,” and so on through a 
long list of societies of reform and _phi- 
lantrophy, added to which are many 
college organizations and social and 
literary clubs. 

Downstairs New York has a case 
of small wax figures dressed in the 
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BUILDING. 


different styles of the different ages. 
Here one may study the rise and 
fall of the poke bonnet and the 
evolution of the hoop skirt. Perhaps, 
in this building as in no other, are 
facilities given to study mankind, with 
emphasis on man. We have, of course, the 
bridal couple here as elsewhere, the man 
anxious to make a martyr of himself. 
There is the business man, who is in a 
hurry and who suggests waiting outside 
with a cigar, but his wife is positive she 
cannot find that entrance again, and says 
she only wants to stay a moment longer. 
He shrugs his shoulders and follows 
with indifferent One man, with 
a child at each side, heroically follows his 
enthusiastic spouse wherever she leads, 
with a fixed look of resignation. Another 
man, who is carrying a heavy shawl on 
his arm, insists there is nothing very re- 
markable in anything he has yet seen 
and looks enviously at the man who is 
evidently there alone and is in his shirt- 
sleeves. 


plays, bake tins, and washers and churns 
and bread boards, and one woman shows 
how to detach a runaway horse from a 
carriage, and another demonstrates the 
use of an economical refrigerator. Still 
another woman thought out the system 
of mufiling the sound of clev cars, 
which is now in universal use. There is 
an invention there that may be used for 
a chest of drawers or for a trunk, and in 
which dresses may be packed without 
being crushed, and if the books you want 
are at the bottom, you can get them 
without upsetting the entire contents. 
On the roof is a restaurant and also a 
tea garden, where in a bower of roses 
one may take a cup that cheers. On 
the whole, the building, its appoint- 
ments and contents, is highly pleasing, 
and reflect great credit upon the Board 
of Lady Managers and women in general. 
Of the ex-Mayor of the Empire State 
who is reported as saying the “ Woman’s 
Building was disappointing,” one of two 
things may be said. Either he was mis- 
quoted or else he idolizes womankind 
more than it merits, 
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Our Summer Guest. 


Tn the next six weeks the migration 
from city to country will have taken 
place. All who can get away will do 
so, and those who cannot ge for the en- 
tire season will slip away for a few days 
at least. Qur country cousin will now 
have a-chance to repay the courtesies 
extended her last Winter, when she 
was in the city for a visit of a month. 
So many farmers feel disturbed when 
they receive a letter announcing the in- 
tended visit from some town-bred friend 
or relative. The first thought is that 
they are not able to entertain her as 
seems fitting. You mistake. What the 
town person wants is just what you have 
for nothing, and what money cannot pur- 
chase for her in the city. 
She craves change, quiet, fresh air, 
bird song, bright skies, and cool, shady 
paths. Instead of tiring yourself out 
trying vainly to make your pretty little 
home look like hers, save your strength 
and time to plan long whole-day excur- 
sions to some pretty lake or river side; 
to some cave or scene that poet or his- 
tory has made famous. 
Instead of an elaborate wardrobe, 
have a few good magazines coming 
weekly to your table to use on a rainy 
day. Do not wear yourself out over a 
heated stove preparing heavy dishes to 
which no one can do justice. Perhaps the 
cook in the city can beat you, anyway. 
Serve daintily an abundance of fresh 
fruits, vegetables, cream, milk, eggs, but- 
ter. These are the attractions to a 
townswoman in the country. 
If possible, have a reliable pony that 
will do service in the harness or under 
the saddle. While you are busy indoors 
in the early part of the day, cousin Sue 
can take a constitutional along the 
country lanes and come back and ask 
for a drink of milk. Later in the day 
you can go for the cows across the 
meadows, or if tired for walking hitch 
up Topsy and go to town for the mail, 
just at sunset, when all is quiet, and 
everything is getting ready for the night. 
Don’t object to having help in any 
part of the house. Let her churn or 
sweep the parlor or weed the flowers or 
dig greens, harness the pony, or any- 
thing else that comes into her head. 
Once a girl was so eager to help that a 
rogue with an innocent countenance said 
she could be great assistance to him if 
she would go milking with him. She 
eagerly assented, and soon was seen hold- 
ing the cow’s tail to keep it from hitting 
him in the face. She was very demure, 
and never dreamed but what she was 
doing a part of the daily work on the 
farm. This same girl and her sister 
were one evening seen running with all 
possible speed to meet the team of oxen 
which belonged at the farm, so that they 
might have the novel experience of rid- 
ing after them. 

The greatest compliment you can pay 
a guest is to treat her as one of the 
family. * It is very embarrassing to a 
person to be made to feel that she is put- 
ting her host to trouble. It is not good 
taste or good sense to turn the house all 
over in the vain effort to seem to be 
what you are not. 
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- System. 

There is perhaps no one thing in the 
world that is such a labor saver as sys- 
tem. In the kitchen have a little ac- 
count book with a lead pencil tied 
securely, and then use it to save you the 
trouble of carrying numberless little 
annoying things in your head. If any- 
thing must be purchased in town put it 
on a certain leaf. As soon as it has 
been bought cross it off; thus you know 
exactly where you stand. : 

When, too, if John is going to town, 
and is already in the wagon, don’t rush 
out at the last minute and rattle off a 
long list of articles which he cannot re- 
member till he gets to the corner. Make 
out a bill in a neat womanly hand, tell- 
ing just how much you need of each 
article. John will start off in a much 
happier frame of mind if you go up to 
him and announce with your best smile 
that you would be pleased if he would 
deliver a note to Mr. B., your grocer, for 

ou. He will go off with a quiet smile 

urking around his lips, thinking what a 

lucky dog he is. An occasional jest like 
the ones that were ever uppermost in 
your speech before you were married are 
very appropriate at almost any time in 
married life. But what was I intending 
to say about system ? 4 

Oh, yes; well, then, if you take a'good 
paper full of suggestions that may. be of 
any use to you now or at afuture day;have 
a book to paste them in, and cut them 
out when you have the paper in your 
hand. By this means you are able to 
amass an amount of valuable matter 
in a short time—two books, if much 
such literature comes into the house, 
one marked “Household” and another 
“Table.” Each Tuesday save a little of 
the thickest starch out, as it will not 








There isa room devoted to invention dis- 





mented by a few o own recipes, is 
as welcome a gift can greet your 
daughter with on her bridal morn. Try 
it, and see if it dow! mt prove to be a 
t source of comfort; to her when she 
is trying hard to make, the new domes- 
tic. machiuery run smoothly —ELLEN 
TWELL. vk 
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A Novel ‘Decoration. 


If the severe Winter's frost killed 
oe ivy or clematis, the same as it did 

rs. H’s, the prettiést substitute that you 
can make for this Year}'s0 as to give it 
time to spring up from the roots, is a 
pumpkin vine. te is of rapid growth, 
will keep out heat, is of a delicate 
fragrance, and can be readily trained 
up a trellis A friend who had one 
on her front porch was the envy of 
all, as she had fragrance all Summer, 
and, best of all, when the little pump- 
kins began to form, perhaps four or six 
feet from the ground, the oddity of the 
spectacle attracted much comment and 
admiration, 


WOMEN’S WISDOM. 


TOEVERY WOMAN.—For the present, we have 
this broad offer to make to all readers of The 
Farmhouse ent: We will give a ful years 
subscription to THE AMERICAN FARMBR 
to each friend who send one-half column of 
available matter within that year. Subscription 
may be a new one, or it may be an extension of one 
CONDITIONS But 

) — note this: We shall apply 
at least three tests to ¢ article, viz.: Is it brief? 
Is it fresh and bright? Is is really interestingto 
women? Let intending contributors apply these 
tests before sending their matter. Inrange of topic 
these may cover everything of special interest to 
women. Indifferent, , or matter ts not 
wanted, We want to hear from our cleverest 
women, with facts, fanctes, and experiences all 
their own; about their housework, faney work, or 
the training and education of their Boye and girls, 

au on may ' upon one L ape 73 —_ 
posed of short pa aphs on a variety o. ’ 
All MS. must be woritien on one side of tie paper 
only, All communications for this department 


must be addressed to the Farmhouse De 
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Women’s “Departments.” 


EpItoR FARMHOUSE: A majority of the 
Woman’s Departments in the papers are 
failures, or if not entire failures, they are 
extremely duil. 

It seems that many editors have a mistaken 
idea as to what will interest women. A few 
stiff articles on fashion and fancy work, and 
a batch of cooking recipes, that are seemingly 
put in to fill space without regard to their 
utility, are supposed to be all that are needed 
to satisfy any woman. 

To make such a column interesting, all of 
its readers should help to fill it, not let it be 
left to a few who are paid for writing par- 
ticular articles. Where all the women can 
express their thoughts in print there will bea 
decided interest taken by the ones at least who 
are given to writing their thoughts, and I am 
sure, also, the rest will find it interesting to 
read. The subjects should not be limited. 
A woman will write a mu¢h better letter if 
left to choose her own theme, and this gives 
the much needed variety, without which such 
a column is flat. 

If each lady writet will‘try to write every 
few weeks a bright, chatty letter on the sub- 
jects in which she is most interested, I’m 
sure there would soon be a lively interest 
taken, and the ‘‘department”’ be full to over- 
tlowing. E 
Let’s try the experiment, ladies. 

PANSIES. 

One of my favorite flowers is the pansy. 
Who can help admiring their modest, velvet 
blossoms that come #o early in the Spring? 
Then, they have such a faint, sweet odor. I 
especially admire thoge of a rich, deep-purple 
with golden hearts, The gay, variegated 
ones of the newer kinds are not nearly so 
pretty in my estimation. 

The first thing to be sure of when starting 
a pansy bed is that it is not accessible to 
heus. They, I think, must be endowed with 
a greater love for the beautiful than they are 
usually credited with. Anyway, they have 
an intense fondness for hanting pansy beds, 
which I have found out to my sorrow. And, 
strange to say, pansies do not thrive at all if 
their feathered admirers are allowed to come 
near them, I have seen the beds surrounded 
by rows of stakes or covered with brush, but 
I must confess I did not admire either style 
of barricade. To start a pansy bed in a door- 
yard where chickens run will only result in 
loss of labor and much vexation of spirit. 
So I advise everyone to try their culture only 
in a garden surrounded by a picket fence. 

They should have a cool, moist place, if 
possible, but not too shady, and the ground 
should be very rich. Seed should be sown as 
early in the Spring as possible, so that they 
will bloom before hot weather. But the finest 
pansies and the earliest will be had the next 
Spring. In the Fall, late, cover the bed well 
with straw, and the plants will remain fresh 
all Winter. Almost as soon as the snow goes 
off in the Spring they will be budded. 
During the Spring, when we care the most 
for flowers, they will be literally covered with 
bloom, being a thing of beauty—well, not 
quite a joy forever. 

When a bed is well started the seeds will 
self sow, so one can always have a supply of 
young plants. —-WINONA WAYNE. 





Putty Work. 


EpiTroR FARMHOUSE: Here is something 
similar to clay work, easily done, and much 
less expensive. Take one and one-half cups 
of salt, one-half cup of sun gloss starch and 
one-half cupof cold water. Stir until smooth 
and place upon the stove until it thickens, 
stirring it constantly to keep it from scorching. 
Color small portions with Diamond Dyes, 
artist’s colors, or anything that will give the 
desired shade for roses, buds, leaves, and 
vines. 

Before using, it must be worked with the 
hands the same as putty. Very pretty vases 
can be made of empty baking powder cans. 
After working the white, place it upon a 
bread board that has been slightly dampened 
and roll out to about a quarter of an inch 
thickness. Place it around the can and 
smooth over the place where it is joined. 
Then, with the fingers, shape the colored 
portions into roses, buds, and leaves, and 
press them against the front of the can. 
Around the top ce a row of scallops 
made of the white, bending them slightly 
outward, and then a row,to match the color 
of the roses and buds. ners are rolled 
on to paste . 

OWLS. | 

Take a piece of white or brown tissue paper, 
eight or nine inchesjong and about 10 inches 
wide. Fasten the sides together and fill with 
cotton batting, Jeaving about an inch and a 
half at each end. Then, with needle and 
thread, gather in about half the width at each 
end of the batting, notchihg it at the top for 
the ears and roun@ing the bottom for the tail. 
Dot this here and there with black ink. For 
the eyes, cut large, round pieces of shiny, 
black paper, then a smaller piece of white, 
and in the center sew around, black button. 
Double a piece of black paper, and sew in 
shape of a bill; make four of them. Takea 
small branch from a tree, about 18 inches 
long, and two sprouts reaching upward. 
Fasten two of the owls on the main branch, 
and one on each sprout. Fasten this to your 
wall, and you will have something cute as 
well as natural.—Mnrs. L. H. BuRvIck. 





By a plurality vote of 47,241 out of 
110,086, the school children of Wiscon- 
sin have declared in favor of the maple 
as the official State tree. The oak re- 
ceived 25,478 votes, and the pine, elm, 





grow discolored like mucilage will... One 
af these books neatly made and supple- 


hickory, etc., divided the rest of the 
honors among them. 








CHILDREN’S CORNER. 


A Cheap and Handy Cupboard. 


EDITOR FARMHOUSE: Boys on the farm 
often develop a talent for tools, and use them 
very often with remarkable skill. In this they 
should be encouraged, and such training in 
after life proves beneficial in various ways 
when little thought of at the time. The 
ability to make some useful thing for mother 
or sister that will also be orpamental should 
be, and is, a pride and pleasfire to not only the 
boy himself, but the recipient as well. I 
shall herewith show in Fig. 1 a simple ar- 
rangement known as a cheap and handy cup- 
board. It is made especially to put over the 
mantelpiece in the kitchen to put dishes, 
cups, and saucers in when it is necessary to 
have such articles handy to the stove where 
they may be used quickly serving the food 
rigut off from the fire to the table without 
going to the next room to get them. Asa 
rule, farmers usually dine in their own 
kitchen, and this plan saves steps for the good 
wife or daughter. The upper part of the cup- 
board is used especially for cups, saucers, and 
dishes; a glass door keeps out the dust when 
it is not being used. The part below is 
covered with a clean, white curtain or any 
other material you see proper to use, fastened 
by a cord or wire on rings of brass; or for that 
matter, it can be sown around to slide back 
and forward; any woman understands how to 
doit. This is used for storing a castor or large 
soup or meat plates. Below this is a small 
drawer for knives, forks, and spoons, 

















This cupboard can be made of either walnut, 
oak, or pine, and should be made properly and 
neatly for real service. The entire dimensions 
should be from one and a half feet to two and 
a half by 15 inches wide and 18 iuches deep. 
If you want it any larger you can make it of 
any dimensions. Now, boys, see what you 
can do with this suggestion; do your level 
best to please mother or sister.—J. W. 
CAUGHEY. 





Packing a Trunk. 


It is not so much art that is needed 
as practice in the matter of packing a 
trunk with the least labor for the most 
satisfactory results. If you are hard 
pressed for room, you will find that by 
folding all pieces of underwear into 
convenient squares and then rolling 
them more will go in the same space 
than if they are packed flatly. Begin 
at the bottom and put in the goods 
that will stand the closest packing, and, 
so far as possible, keep the layers even 
so that they will hold each other in 
place. Such things as slippers and 
shoes wrap in old white goods. If your 
trunk has no tills, save as much room 
as possible in the tray for your best 
dresses. Gloves and fans and the usual 
varieties of toilet articles may be put in 
heavy paper boxes and put in the body 
of the trunk. Your umbrella box 
may have room in it for your stifily- 
laundered collarets that take up so much 
room and will endure no creasing. If 
you have a large tray, fold your dress 
skirts so that the folds will not come in 
conspicuous places. For instance, if 
they have crinoline in them, do not be- 
gin by making one crease down the 
front; rather leave the front a flat 
plate and have the creases come at the 
side as well to the back as_ possible. 
The sleeves are the most difficult part of 
adress to pack to-day, and about all 
you can do is to lay them out full 
length with as much room as you can 
find for them. 

In you hat box place all of your 
hats, but wrap each one separately and 
as tightly as possible, without crushing, 
in tissue paper. This allows more in 
the box and less danger of trouble. If 
you have but one hat to put in, then 
you have that much more room for 
a dress waist, perhaps. It is best to 
pack your own trunk, as often it may 
be necessary to stop a day or two on a 
journey, when it is not wise to unpack 
the whole trunk, and when it is conven- 
ient to know just which quarter in 
which to look for an article. For these 
short stays always shake out your 
dresses. You probably have in your 
handbag or your valise all you will 
need otherwise, Before shutting down 
the lid of the trunk cover closely with 
a cloth both the contents of the tray 
and of the body of the trunk, to pro- 
tect them from any dust that may sift 
in at the openings. Never pack several 
days ahead; you will constantly need 
articles at the bottom, and so mangle 
the contents badly. 

In your valise, which you will have 
checked or take in the car with you, ac- 
cording to the length of your journey, 
have a change of clothing, a wrapper, 
bedroom slippers, rain coat and rubbers, 
a heavy shawl or traveling rug, and, if 
you have not a bag, all of your toilet 
articles besides. 





Why Not Manage It? 


Unfortunately some women have 
gotten the idea that it is more essential 
that not a grain of dust find a resting 
place in their homes than it is for them 
to take one moment’s respite from the 
continuous round of household duties. 
You may cail to see her, but while at- 
tempting to converse with you her eye 
is wandering along the frame of the 
table or around the door panels, You 
detect her inattention and vainly strive 
to srouse her with a little raillery or a 
mild joke, and just as she is about to give 
way to laughter she gives a sudden start 
and darts across the room in pursuit of 
a fly that has wriggled into the room. 
She kills it, takes it to the kitchen stove 
for cremation and comes back with such 
an air of triumph that you feel that now 
surely you will be allowed to finish your 
chat in peace. “ You were not at the 
sociable Tuesday night?” “No, I 
always wash on Tuesday, and I thought 
I would have to hurry to get all of the 





clothes folded in time to go, so I told 
John to go without me.” “Did you go 





to your niece’s wedding last week? 
Tell me about it.” She is really for- 
getting herself for a minute, when, with 
a gasp she crosses the room to pick up a 
bit of lint from the carpet. 

Her life is spent in the one effort to 
exterminate dirt. She has no time to go 
out with her husband to spend an even- 
ing; she must either sponge bread or seed 
raisins, or do something else that on a 
pinch she could put off. John soon gets 
tired of asking her and goesalone. She 
has no time to read the papers to keep 
posted upon what is going on in the world, 
and she talks only of her life, the petty 
details of an ever-narrowing circle. 
Things become distorted in her eyes and 
lose all correct proportion. She has al- 
lowed her work to manage her instead 
of managing it. The lines of her face 
become hard and deep; she is prematurely 
old. She has shut her eyes to the 
beauties of the world, and has spent a 
lifetime trying to keep clean. She has 
starved and stagnated her brain, has 
narrowed and hardened her life. When 
we contemplate such lives we do not 
wonder that statistics show the greatest 
number of cases of insanity are among 
farmer’s wives. 

This picture is not overdrawn; such 
women actually exist. If thera is such 
an one among your friends teach her by 
your example that it is misdirected 
energy. 





For the Home Table. 
HOMEMADE YEAST. 


An accurate account given by a prac- 
tical housekeeper: It is a matter of 
regret that yeast is so seldom made in 
the family. Nothing is easier to prepare 
or more certain of success if systematic 
methods are enforced. Unhappily, yeast 
is one of those things that cannot be made 
by happy-go-lucky methods, and for this 
reason a great deal of domestic yeast 
proves a failure. Now that housekeepers 
are learning to be methodical in their 
housekeeping, there is no reason why 
homemade yeast should not be kept on 
hand in every household. It is sweeter, 
better, and more convenient than yeast 
which is purchased at the grocer’s, and 
which must be obtained frequently in 
order to be sure that it is fresh. 

In the preparation of yeast, absolute 
cleanliness of all the utensils used is nec- 
essary to success. For this reason it is 
better to prepare the yeast in a porce- 
lain-lined saucepan and set it to rise ina 
stone pot. The best yeast for family use 
will keep for two months in the Winter, 
and in the Summer also if kept in a good 
refrigerator. To make this, measure out 
a cupful of dry hops, pour a pint of 
boiling water over them, and let them 
simmer in a porcelain saucepan for 25 
mimutes. The saucepan should be kept 
for this special purpose, as it will be so 
strongly impregnated with the flavor of 
hops as to ruin any other article cooked in 
it. Strain the boiling hot hop water over 
a pint of hot mashed potatoes, stirring it 
in gradually. Add a cup of sugar, a 
cup of salt, and a cup of flour, mixed 
together. Beat this mixture thoroughly 
so as to remove all lumps. It is just as 
well to mix the dry ingredients with the 
potatoes before pouring on the hot hop 
water. When a thin, even batter is 
formed, add four quarts of boiling water. 
Let this mixture stand till it is barely 
blood warm. Then add a good cake of 
grocer’s yeast. After homemade yeast 
has once been started no grocer’s yeast is 
needed ; two cups of it will be sufficient 
to start a new batch, and should be saved 
each time for this purpose. Set the yeast 
over night behind the stove or in some 
place where it will be kept at a uniform 
temperature of about 80 degrees, It is 
not strictly necessary that this temper- 
ature should be maintained all night, but 
it is desirable that the yeast should be 
kept in quite a warm place for at least 
six hours in order to start the fermen- 
tation. The yeast should be carefully 
covered after it is set to rise, and in 
Winter it should be wrapped about with 
a warm cloth and thick newspapers, if 
nothing else is convenient, in order to 
keep in the heat. In the morning the 
yeast should be well covered with beads 
of foam. Beat it well and let it rise 12 
hours longer, beating it several times. 
When it is ready to put away it should 
be a thick mass of white foam. Put it 
in two stone jugs holding a gallon each, 
and tie the corks down with strings for a 
week or two. When you use this yeast 
you will need only a teaspoonful of salt 
for four loaves of bread—Errie A. 
BAXTER. 

DELICATE CAKE. 


For my recipe I always use one pound 
of sugar, light weight, one pound of flour, 
light weight, a little more than one pound 
of butter, the whites.of 16 eggs beaten to 
a stiff froth. Beat the butter and sugar 
to a cream and add the flour and eggs 
alternately until all are used; flavor with 
peach or lemon. Bake in a moderately 
quick oven. I do not use baking powder, 
but have never had the cake fall—Mrs, 
ALICE ATWOOD, 


Our Premium List. 


Tne AMERICAN FARMER has just 
issued a premium list of 32 pages. This 
catalog is free to all subscribers. It is 
profusely illustrated and describes fully 
all the articles which are handled by 
that paper, with rates and testimonials. 

In it may be found almost any article 
needed by the farmer’s family. There 
are a full line of watches of almost 
every price and make, jewelry of all 
kinds, silverware, china, rugs, harness, 
buggies, books, sheet music, clocks, 
ladies’ and children’s underwear, gloves, 
clothing, gent’s rain coats, tools, knives, 
and firearms for the boys. 

All of the above-named articles are 
of the latest and most improved styles 
and are guaranteed to be as described 
or money refunded. Send for a catalog. 

Address, Toe AMERICAN FARMER. 
Washington, D. C. 





A goose, the property of H. D. Ken- 
dall, of Wadesboro, N. C., is said to be 
nearly 40 years old. 
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THE 
HOUSEWIFE’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


We offer below a large assortment 


articles for the special benesit or 2 ete 
readers, In the preparation of this dy 
had in view particularly the wart — — 
women. In making up the yoo te 
have expended a Breat deal of tir, mh 
in the examination of the ja t cc om 
oods in the New York market. ”\\ t 
een able to secure many th I : 
found at all in our country stor 
cases we have aimed to save oi); 
least 40 per cent, upon retail price ; 
class of woods. 
Everything here offered wi) be |. ' 
the very best quality and of he » 
for the respective prices given. [; ’ 
noticed that we have given the price "s 
age separate in the case of every} . 


mail, In those cases where | 

named, articles will be sent ly es ‘ 

nearest express ollice, Except Where , . : 
postpaid, P 


LADIES’ BLAZER suit. 





Just the Thing for Trave|. 
ing. 


cs 


LI TTT: 


i 





We have just arranged for aline of Ladics' Blaver 
Suits In flannel and serge, either dark blue or black 
This suit is well made and consists of skirt, jac 
and girdle. The jacket has welt seams which 
an elegant effect. Sizes, 82 to 42, bust measur 
We can furnish this suit xs follows: 

No. 143—Navy blue or black flanne! suit......... $5.25 

No. 144—Navy blue or black serge suit 87.50 

No. 148—Navy blue or black storm serge suit. §8.75 

The postage on either of the above is 49 ce 
which amount please send with your order. Or, «6 


will send suit by express, the charges to be paid by 
you, 


WAISTS FOR BLAZER OR 
ETON SUITS. 





IN ALL TEXTURES AND PRICES. 


No. 1050—In fine polka dot sateen, double plaitrd 
ruffie down the front, in light and navy blue. $1.59 
No. 830—Finest colored Jawn, finishe! with shirred 
ruffie around the neck and down the front, light bivs, 
Pink, and NAVY DIUEC........... ccc eceseeerceeeeeees ‘ st 
No. 6—Silk waist, neatly-finished ruffle down the 
front, bishop sleeves. This is made in cRances! 
siik, in slate, electric blue, golden brown, nay) 
NEE BE ccecccenesscecsesccosesssrensvecnsesoncesonevees : $3.97 
No. 1058 — Striped cambric, double plaited tle 
down the front and narrow plaited ruitie areun 
lar and cuffs; white, with grayish-blue stripe $1.56 
No. 1086—Cambric waist in fast colors, plaited bacr 
BIE MOML......ccrcccrcrcrcrsccsrresssessecseseers . 4%e 
No. 1047—Of the best percale, double box plaice 
down the back and front, in varieties of coiors... S%¢ 
No. 1525—Japanese silk, lined with percaline, tr 
ed with three ruffles around the neck. Full lengts, °° 
as to be worn with any skirt; belt of same In cart 
nal, with black pin heads, or navy blue or black w fh 
White GOUB.......00..00..cscececscercerereessereneereees $5.98 


Postage on each 10 cents extra. 


THE ETON JACKET SUIT 
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is just out, stylish and becoming to young ladies ¢sP® 
cially, Appropriate for outings, It consists of jac k¢he 
skirt, and — girdle. Itis well made and nea 

finished. Jt may be had in black or blue in flannel oF 
serge, in any size from 32 to 42 inches bust measure 
It will be furnished to any subscriber at the following 


prices - f 
No. 145—Navy blue or black Eton sult of flan 
Steins tagtoetanvantlvthenceccanequsctdbedinenctatedeseseosonenseesee . $5.25 
No.147—Navy blue or black Eton suitofserge $7.9 
No. 149—Navy blue or black Kton suit of $8.73 


Postage 49 cenis extra; or, if sent by express, the 1@ 
ceiver pays charxes, 
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Cacklings. 


Food for chieks should not be sloppy, 
but just wet enough to be crumbly. 

Fowls should never be given fer- 
mented food, or anything that is spoiled. 

Water for young chicks should be so 
arranged that only the beaks can enter 
the drinking vessel. 

If the hens stop laying at this season 
it is best to bet them rest, as eggs are 
cheap, and they will lay more when 
egys are higher. 

Keep everything about the poultry 
house clean at all times. More disease 
s caused by the filthy condition of the 
house and yards than by anything else. 

here is ample room for improvement 
nthe quality of farm poultry. Mongrels 
till predominate so largely among many 

the most prosperous farmers who have 
all other stock of high breeding except 


THE FEATHERED RETREAT. 


A Triumph in Poultry and Pigeon 
Architecture. 


BY GEORGE BR. HOWAR® 


I. 


The old idea “that any shed is good 
enough for chickens” is played out, and 
the sensible man of to-day is giving his 
undivided attention to the proper con- 
struction of poultry houses. Success in 
the poultry business demands suitable 
housing for the fowls. We cannot ex- 
pect prosperity without an aim to pave 
the road leading to it. We must con- 
sider the difticulties and be prepared to 
meet them or our labors are in vain. 

A fowl is not made of iron and is 
subject to as many ailments as man, and 
the conditions which are necessary for 
the health of mankind are in a measure 











ultry? To believe that there is still | 
money to be made in thoroughbred | 
poultry here and elsewhere throughout | 


e South, is to notice what the farmers 


keep to supply their customers with fresh 
eggs and table poultry. 

lo keep turkey hens from flying off 
and from the disposition to wander too 
tnr away with their little ones, a shingle 
can be securely fastened to the wing 
butts with cord. It acts well in the 
control of unruly birds. It is quite an 
odd sight, yet a very common one, to 

these turkeys walking about the 
barnyard or orchard with a shingle 
fastened to their backs and two dozen 
young poults following after them in 
search of food. 


> 


GROWING POULTRY. 





How the Success of the Farmer Can 
Be Increased Considerably. 


Eprron American Farmer: As a 
general thing farmers are inclined to 
give their attention entirely to lines of 
business from which they expect to get 
the greater part of their income, and the 
minor sourees of income receive but 
little thought or attention. Many farm- 


ers are known to me who practice mixed | 


farming, but who depend mostly upon 
the sale of cotton, hay and grain. ‘They 
kept only enough stock to consume the 


roughage, such as oat straw and the | 
coarsest hay, and were content to buy 


cows driven in from Pontotoc, Calhoun, 
pwd other Counties that were mostly 
ulls and would yield only from 75 to 
25 pounds of butter per year. Dairy- 
men who make the dairy profitable con- 
sider this ignorance or gross indifference 
or neglect ; but as a general thing, they 
keep the poultry on, the same plan, 
evidently more for the convenience 
which the eggs and poultry afford than 
for the profit they find in it. 

As a rule, farmers have reason to 
complain of hard times more because 
they fail to look after all the details ot 
their business than from unjust legis- 
lation. The one may be remedied by 
their own effort, but the other is not 
directly under their jurisdiction. If 
ziven a little well-directed attention, 
poultry is one of the most paying sources 
on the farm. Young fowls only should 
be kept, not over two to four years old, 
according to the breed. Food should be 
given in a variety, avoiding too much 
of the fat forming substances. I have 
fed a mixture of two parts bran meal to 
one part of wheat, wheat sereenings, 
cracked corn, oats, oat meal, corn meal, 
etc., varying the mixture as much as 
possible from day to day. A little salt, 
red pepper, and charcoal powdered fine 
in this feed will be greatly beneficial. | 


About one gallon of this mixed feed | 


will do for 15 to 18 fowls. In the Win- 
ter feed more of it, serving the breakfast | 
lot. Oceasionally I give a head of cab- | 
bage and a frequent supply of apples, | 
plenty of fresh water at all times, some | 
scraps, meat and animal meal, an oc- 
casional basket of grass seeds from the | 
varn floor, and have oyster shells always 
accessible, 

(ne hundred hens have been made to 
produce from $20 to $25 per month | 
during the Winter season, and a little | 
over $2.25 for each during the year. [| 
am confident of the fact that anyone 
who argues that this attention is not 
necessary, as they can get as many eggs 
with half the care, do not know what 
their income is, or what it costs to pro- 
duce the eggs. Poultrymen who have 
no warm place for their fowls in Winter 
will find it best to keep some of the larger 
breeds, which have a heavy coat of 
feathers, and keep them out of the snow 
and care for them properly when eggs 
are high, and they will find better profits. 

A pure bred White Plymouth Rock, 
male, makes a good cross for these con- 
ditions, and they mature quickly. A 
brood of this cross hatched early in May 
began laying early in October, or from 
four to six weeks earlier than pure bred 
Rose Comb White Leghorns hatched 
the same day and kept under the same 
conditions, Judging from accounts, 
fowls which are kept confined, and have 
to be furnished every thing, can be kept 
as cheaply as a cow, and produce in a 
year from $125 to $175, or more, while 
the cow may bring in $75 if she is a 
choice animal. Therefore, the farmers 
would be better off in every respect if 
‘hey would pay more attention to the 
smaller incomes which, if attended to in 


traceable to the existence of a fowl. 
Some are of the opinion that a fowl can 
live through Winter in the tree top 
with success. This we do not deny, for 
we know that it is a common occurrence 
to see a number of them huddled to- 
gether on a naked limb, with the chill- 
ing blasts of Winter beating against 
their frail bodies, while our practical 
farmer is by the jireside grumbling that 























THE FEATHERED 


RETREAT, 
| his hens don’t lay. Suppose he was 
compelled to sleep on a limb without 
any covering, do you think he would be 
able to perform his Iabors on the mor- 
| row? No; if we would keep poultry 
| for profit, we must give attention to the 
things that are necessary for the welfare 
of the fowls, and before you grumble at 
| them be sure that you have done all 
| that is necessary to their comforts. 

The most important thing to be con- 
sidered in poultry keeping is the 
proper housing for the fowls. The house 
must be built almost on the same prin- 
ciple of a dwelling for mankind; the 
same theories are necessary for both. 
It is not essential that a fortune should 
be spent in a structure for fowls, but it 
should be built so as to contain the 
qualities suitable to their health. This 
can be done with a small outlay of 
cash, and it will more than repay you 
in the good results obtained. 

A house should be built so as to be 
perfectly dry. Dampness is extremely 
detrimental to the health of a fowl, and 
is the direct cause of innumerable diseases. 
There is no chance of success when your 
house is damp and poorly ventilated, and 
it would be advisable to close out busi- 
ness rather than to keep fowls in such a 
place. The floor should be perfectly 
dry and covered with road dust at least 
three inches deep. It is not a good prin- 
ciple to have ground as a floor, for there 
is sure to be a certain amount of moisture 
in it, which will cause bad effects in a 
short while, notwithstanding all pre- 
cautions of builder. The safest and best 
plan is to raise the floor about a foot 
from the ground, and have a floor of 








| rough boards; cover the cracks with 


strips, and then place the road dust on 
top. This gives you a perfect floor, and 
will always be perfectly dry. 
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GROUND PLAN OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


The following plan is built on this 
principle, and has given fine results to 
the writer. Having such a foundation 
as this to build on, and with due regard 
to light, warmth, and ventilation, we 
have the assurances on which to erect a 
house that will stand as a guarantee to 
future successes and enterprises. 

The plan which we give is designed to 
accommodate with a nicety about 30 
fowls, but can be made on the same plan 
to any size to accommodate the builder. 
The loft is an addition that will meet the 
requirements of all who wish to keep 
pigeons to a good advantage without 
oceupying the ground space of the fowls. 
This additjon can be built on any shed 
in a small Not, and the lower story can 
be utilized in many ways to suit the 





the right manner, often bring in the 


most clear profit—J. W. Dex, Lafay- | 


elle County, Miss, 


builder, if he does not intend to keep 
fowls. The construction of these plans 
_may be varied in many ways, but for a 
combined poultry house and pigeon loft, 





every attention hes becn given to make 
it complete in all particulars with ad- 
vantage to the builder. 

The size of the nd plans are 10x 
12 feet for the building, and the flight is 
5x10 feet. This makes it 10x17 feet 
from out to out; the hight is 14 feet to 
the square, and five feet to the highest 
point. The ceiling in the poultry house 
is seven feet high. The foundation is 
laid upon eight cedar posts, four and a 
half feet long with one foot above the 
surface. The frame work is of 4x4 
stuff entirely, with braces of 2 x 3 scant- 
lings ; the joists are of 2x6. The frame 
work of the flight is of 2x 3 scantlin 
with a base board 12 inches around t 
three wired sides. The entire building 
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GROUND PLAN OF PIGEON LOFT. 


is of one inch stuff in the rough, with all 
joints and cracks covered with three- 
inch strips. There are five half windows 
and two doors, the sash all slide and the 
doors open on the outside. The shingled 
roof and flagstaff completes the orna- 
mentation of the exterior, except the 
flight, which is covered with one-inch 
wire mesh, 
(To be continued.) 


A GENSUS OF ANIMALS. 


The Number of Them in the Various 
Countries of the World. 


The most populous horse country in 
the world is Russia, in Europe, says the 
Youth's Compar.ion. It has 20,000,000 
of horses. The United States comes 
next, with a horse population of more 
than 16,000,000. In proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, the United 
States is far richer in horses than 
Russia. But in that proportion the 
United States is in turn far surpassed 
by the Argentine Republic, where, ac- 
cording to the latest accessible figures, 
there are a few more horses than people. 

The countries of western and southern 
Europe are thinly populated with horses 
compared with the American continent 
and Russia. Italy, with a human popu- 
lation of more than 30,000,000, has 
only 720,000 horses. But it has almost 
twice as many mules and donkeys as 
horses. Spain has only a few more 
than 300,000 horses, or about one horse 
to every 60 people. Most of the “ cava- 
liers” of Spain ride on donkeys. The 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland has only about 2,000,000 
horses, 

The United States is the most popu- 
lous mule country in the world. It is 
also, by many millions, the most popu- 
lous pig country, possessing over 46,- 
000,000 of swine. ‘There is also a 
larger proportion of pigs to the human 
population than in any other country 
—larger even than in Ireland, a country 
which is popularly but mistakenly sup- 
posed to be the Utopia of the pig. 

The country of the sheep, par excel- 
lence, is Australia. On that continent 
there are a few more than 3,000,000 
people, but there are 62,000,000 sheep; 
that is to say, 20 sheep to every man, 
woman, and child. In the United 
States we have only about 47,000,000 
sheep, which, though a larger sheep 
population than that of any other 
country except Australia and the Ar- 
gentine Republic, is not proportionately 
so great a number as several other 
countries possess. British India has 
more cattle than any other country, but 
the United States has almost as many— 
upward of 52,000,000. 

However, the Argentine Republic 
again leads in the number of cattle in 
proportion to human beings. If. the 
cattle in Argentina were divided equally 
among all the people, every man, woman, 
and child would have five cattle to take 
care of, and there would be enough left 
to give one additional critter each to al- 
most a million of people. Considered 
from the point of view of farm animals, 
the Argentine Republic is probably the 
most important country in the world. 











BOYS’ SPECIAL SAILOR SUITS, 


Here's the Biggest Bargain Ever 
Offered in The Ameri- 
can Market. 





Boys’ Complete Suit, Extra Pants, 
Cord, and Whistle for $1.59. 








We have been searching for a long time to 
ive our subscribers an opportunity to secure 
ys’ clothing made by the t manufacturers 
in the country at A far below those that 
the manufacturers sel] them for to the retail 
establishments. We have arranged to dispose 
of 10,000 of these boys’ complete blue or gray 
flannel sailor outfits, consisting of blouse, anchor 
on collar, two pairs of pants, coat and whistle 
3s 4 and 12<years), all, posteats, or.. $1.59 
hese goods are made of Navy blue or gray 
wool —wy by gee & o be had > ~« 
sizes from years nyone 
siring to b a Brst-diass article for little money 
sho avail’ themselves of this offer. 








THE ° ARDEN. 








Pinckings. 
Thorough cultivation is necessary in 
order to obtain large crops. 


The soot of both wood and coal is 
very valuable manure, on account of 
the sulphate of mmaionia which it con- 
tains. sat Vi 

Every weed ,draws séme moisture 
from the soil, and at this time of the 
year the vines need all they can get to 
ripen the fruit. ; 

An excellent fertilizer for cabbage is 
nitrate of soda. If mixed with water 
and then applied, the effect will be 
noticeable in a few days. 

Corn, potatoes, and other small crops 
should not be plowed after they attain 
any size, as the damage done the roots 
injures the plant more than the plowing 
helps it, but very shallow cultivation 
ean be continued for some time yet. 
This will keep down the weeds and 
make the soil mellow. 

SMALL FRUITS. 
How to Grow Profitably—Cultivation 
and Management—How to Market. 


C. E. Chapman, in a paper read before 
the Western New York Horticultural 
Society on “ How to Make the Growing 








of Small Fruits Profitable,” made the | 


following statements: “ Only asmall area 
is required to obtain large returns. The 
future profits depend on the vigor, growth, 
health, and abundance of the plants. 
These conditions can only be obtained 
by careful, thorough, intelligent manage- 
ment. Everything must be done on 
time. Too much to see to means extra 
cost and less crops. Successful culture 
requires fertile, porous soil full of humus. 
You cannot get land too rich for smal! 
fruits. Cover the ground with manure 
and plant some hoed crop. This clears 
it of weeds and white grubs and dis- 
tributes the manure evenly throngh the 
soil. Next seed the land to clover. The 
second year, the soil being filled with 
clover roots and two top dressings of 
manure, it is ready for berries, Constant 
cultivation keeps the soil fine and firm. 
‘Tillage is manure’ and also moisture. 
Wherever possible arrange beds so they 
can be irrigated. Grow your own plants, 
A few of any new variety will soon 
furnish plenty of, stock. The system of 
pruning has much to do with results. 
Pinch back blackberries to two or three 
feet. Black raspberries should be cut 
off at 18 inches. ° If left higher the stalk 
becomes woody, and instead of healing 
quickly, rots and becomes diseased. Care- 
fully cull out all weak and unhealthy 
specimens. Plant berries so as to culti- 
vate both ways; it is a great saving of 
time. When desiring to start runners, 
stop cultivating the short way. Remove 
old wood from blackberries and rasp- 
berries immediately after fruiting, and 
then they can easily be cultivated both 
ways. ‘This levels dewn ridges and fills 
up gutters between rows and saves much 
work. Level culture pays best with 
berries. Where a bed begins to fail, 
plow it up. It costs as much to care for 
a bed which yields half a crop as fora 
new one at its best. Old beds are liable 
to become afiected with disease, and this 
may pass to newer fields and ruin them. 
Make the most of the home market, for it 
pays the best profit. If possible, retail 
your own fruit. When once a route is 
established a boy with one horse and 
wagon will dispose of quantities of berries 
which would not pay express charges if 
shipped. Produce good fruit and sell it 
when at its best. Put in an attractive 
shape and introduce it so people will 
know what it is and where to find it and 
you can double the demand in any 
country town. Some can ship berries at 
a profit but many cannot, as the fruit 
ripens at the same time and thus the 
market is overstocked; then the home 
market is the only outlet.” 


> 





Cutting Asparagus. 


During the past season there has been 
a good deal of complaint from hotel men 
and others as to the condition of the as- 
paragus which was sent to them. The 
vegetable was all right to all appear- 
ances, but when eaten it was found to be 
all wrong—only a small part, about one 
inch, of the stalk being eatable, the bal- 
ance being tough, stringy, and unfit for 
eating. ‘The whole cause of this is very 
simple. The market gardeners are so 
anxious to get their produce in the 
market that they do not wait for the 
vegetable to grow, but cut it from under- 
ground to make it long enough for mar- 
ket appearances. 

This is a great mistake, and the gar- 
dener should fully realize it. It not 
only destroys his reputation, but makes 
the vegetable unfit as a food. For the 
farmer who has his own market garden 
for the supply of his immediate family, 
nothing could be. gained by cutting the 
asparagus too soon, but where earliness 
is the prime consideration, some truck 
farmers would not hesitate to resort to 
any means to get the choice prices of the 
market for inferior vegetables, 





Squash Bugs and Currant Worms. 


The Director of the Oklahoma Experi- 
ment Station recptamends as a remedy 
for the various squash bugs, spraying the 
vines with soap suds, in which is enough 
Paris Green to give a decided tinge of 
color. Hiil up old plants to the first 
leaf. If the stem shows signs of decay, 
it is from the presence of the larve 
which produce the squash bug. To save 
others, such vines must be pulled up and 
burned at once. 

Ashes are a good preventive for the 
currant worm; only a peventive but not 
acure. If wood or coal ashes are lib- 
erally spread around the bushes before 
the appearance of the currant worm they 
will prevent the worm from lodging in 
the bushes so protected. If your bushes 
have not as yet been attached use ashes, 
and you may be sure that the weams 
will not trouble ‘hem, 





i 


THE MARKETS. 
Weviow of the Fortnight. 








Clapp & Co.’s circular of July 7 says: 
Packers apparently hold the key to the situa- 
tion and are in control of the pork, while 
two cliques hold each the lard and ribs. All 
are evidently working to maintain values, 
thus affording packers the privilege of mar- 
keting their Summer-cured meats on an 
average profit of about $3 per hog on the 
general average price of live hogs at the 

The quality of the hogs arriving of 
late is much heavier and better than a few 
months ago. The number increases propor- 
tionately with last season as the season ad- 
vances. The export and domestic demand 
more than keeps pace with the hog supply, 
and is slowly reducing stocks. Speculation 
is almost nil in pork and fairly active in lard 
and ribs by a minority local crowd, who seem 
to be in full control of the market. Packing 
to date, 3,415,000 hogs, against 4,450,000 
last year. Last week’s packing was 260,000 
hogs, against 245,000 hogs a year ago, and 
the first week this year that the packing ex- 
ceeded that for same week last year. 


Wool. 

Boston, July 10.—The past week has shown 
no change in the general unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the wool market. The week bas been 
broken by a holiday and the voiume sold has 
been curtailed to some extent on that account. 
The market is well supplied with al! the differ- 
ent — but no reliable quotations can be 
given, us buyers are holding off, evidently ex- 
pecting that holders will come down to their 
views and sell wool at lower prices than are 
now being asked. Holders, on the other hand, 
show no desire to sell at lower prices, as many 
are of the opinion that wool is as low as it can 
possibly be sold now. There are holders, how- 
ever, who are anxious to realize on their stocks, 
whoare willing to seli at any fair offer, and 
cash buyers can obtain wool at a very low fig- 
ure. Orders in the goods market are back- 
ward, and ne encouragement can be expected 
from that quarter at present. 

The receipts of fine washed fleeces are not 
large, but the stock on hand is ample for the 
dull trade reported. Values are very irregular. 
A sale of Ohio XX and XX and above, new 
wool, was made at 25, while ahother says that 
he sold the same grade of wool for 2 per 
pound, but there is no doubt that the latier 
quotation is a little below the market. No 
sules of X or No.1 wools are reported. Onl 
small lots of Michigan X woo!s are being sold, 
good lots selling at 21, though a sale is reported 
ut 22 per pound, In the interior ltals is being 
offered by the buyers, but holders are not dis- 
posed to accept these prices. There is no 
change to report in fine delaines, and washed 
combings and No. 1 clothing wools remain the 
sume as last reported. Unwashed combings 
are quiet and steady at prices last quoted. Un- 
washed and unmerchantable Ohiv and Michi- 
gan fleeces are dull, small lots selling at prices 
ranging from 17422 per pound. 

Territory wools are not so active, buyers only 
purchasing when wool is wanted. Most of the 
arrivals are on consigument, very few lots being 
yurchased. The average scoured price for fine 
fots is 45, with fine mediums at 42043. Mediums 
are nominal at 5841. The receipts of ‘Texas 
wools are smali and sales are limited, About 4 
is named as the average scourea price. Georgla 
and lake wools are commencing to arr.ve, and 
some sinall lots have been sold, mostly at private 
terms. A fair market price is2lazz. Cavornia 
and Oregon wools are dull and featureless. 
There is no change to report in pulled wools. 

Ohio and Pennsylvania tleeces—No. 1 fleece, 
8a29; X and X and above, 23; XX and XX and 
above, 25. 

Michigan, Wisconsin, ete.— Michigan X, 21a22; 
Michigan No. 1, 27; New York, New Bompouiee, 
and Vermont a 21; New York and New Haimp- 
shire No. 1, 26. ; 

Combing—Kentucky and Maine ¢ blood, 21221}; 
Kentucky and Muine } blood, 2luzl4; indiana 
and Missouri } blood, 26a21; Indiana and Missouri 
# blood, 20a21; No. 1 Ohio, 30; No. 2 Ohio, 25; No. 
1 Michigan, 29; No. 2 Michigan, 27. 

Delaine Wools—Onio, 26; Michian fine, 24. 

Territory Wools—Montana fine, alt; Mon- 
tana fine medium, 12016; Montana No. 2 medi- 
um, Ibal7; Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado tine, 
1al4; Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado mein, 
12116; Wyoming, Utah, aud Colorado No. 2 me- 
dium, lal? 

Southern Clothing Wools—Georgia, 20a22, 
nominal; Kentucky and Maine }-blood clothing, 
21; Missouri and Indiana, Wa2l; Kentucky and 
Maine {-blood clothing, 21; Missouri and Indi- 
ana, 20a21, 

Texas and Southern Wools—Texas Spring 
medium (12 months), 15als; Texas Spring fine, 
12218; Texas Spring fine (six to eight months), 
12al6; Texas Spring medium (six to eight 
months), 14216; Texas Fall, nominal. 

Kansas and Nebraska Wools— Fine, #al2; me- 
dium, Mal6; carpet, :2als3. 

Unwashed and Unmerchantable Wools—Ohio 
and Michigan fine unwashed, ltal7; Ohio and 
Pennsylvania unimerchantuble, 17819; Michigan 
unmerchantable, 1l7als8; fat sheep, tine, l4ald; 
do, medium, a2. 

Pulled Wools, Scoured Basis—A supers, 45047; 
B supers, 37a4?; C supers, 28a52; iow and No. 1, 
15a23; extras and fine A supers, 530a55; fine, 
combing pulled, 45a47. 

California Wools— Spring Northern, 16220; 
Middle County Spring, l4n16; Southern defec- 
tive, Llal4; free Northern Fall, 15als; Southern 
do, llal4; defective, 9all. 

Oregon Wools—Eastern, fair, 10a14; choice, 15 
al6; valley, nominal, lsa21. 

Australian Wools, Scoured Basis— Combing 
supers, 70a72; do good, 67a70; do average, 68a67; 
clothing, a5; crossbred, fine, nominal, 60; do 
medium, 55056; Queensland combing, 5862; do 
clothing, 60at2; lambs’ wool, 60a72. 

Montevideo wools, nominal, 28a29 fair to 
choice. 

Cape wools, 25228, as to quality. 

Carpet Wools—Aleppo, Isial4; 
Assyrian, 12}a13; Cordova, 163; Vaiparaiso. 
nominal, 16; Donskoi Autumns, 19420; comb- 
ings, 24a26; cardings, nominal, War; greasy, 
134al4; Bokhara, 13013}; Khorassan fleece, 22a 
23; East India, nominal; Bagdad, white, 25a%6 
for choice, and 23a24 for ordinary; do, fawn, 22a 
23; do, colored, 20a21 for choice, and 19a20 for 
ordinary; China carpet, 14a15; do, ball, 18; Kar- 
adi, 18a20; Mossoul, Daze: Seotch, 17a18; camel's 


hair, 12¢a132 
Cotton. 

New York, July 13.—Cotton—Some advance 
in Liverpool caused a slight rise in near months 
at the opening, but this was quickly succeeded 
by a decline of 4 to 5 points throughout the list, 
owing to heavy rains in Texas, which reached 
half an inch to two inches in some places, 
while the early depression in Wall street al-o 
had a more or less weakening effect. Later on. 
however, there was cnough covering to cause 
a rise of 1 point. The Wall street situation was 
better, and it was maintained that Texas still 
needs rain. The transaction was on a very 
light scale. The general disposition in the cot- 
ton trade is to wait events in the present finan- 
cial and commercial situation in this country. 
The close was steady. Liverpool advanced 1 to 
1} points; lost part of this, and closed steady 
with spot sales of 10,000 bales In Manchéster 
yarns were in moderate demand and cloths 
were stendy. The Bombay woouas fer the 
week were 11,000 bles, against 9,000 during the 
same week last year. Total since January 1, 
1,476,000 bales, against 1,571,000 for the same 
time last year; afloat, 1,000, against 2,000 last 
vear. The shipments from Bombay since Jan. 
i are 34,000 to Great Britain, against 65,000 
for the same time last yeur, and 679,000 to the 
continent, against 766,000 for the same time last 
year. Spot prices here were weak at 8 1-16 for 
middling uplands, with sales of 247 bales for 
spinning. There was an advance of ¢ at Gal- 
veston and a decline of 1-16 at Memphis. 


Angora, 15; 









Open. High. Low. Closing. 

uly oo GE defece cescee 7.86a7.88 
yn ee isiamaidiel 7.93 7.93 7.86 7.91la7.92 
September . 801 8.01 7.96 8.0la8.02 
October ..-- 8.10 8.12 8.07 8.11n8.12 
November ..- 8.17 8.20 8.15 8.20a8.21 
December . «+++ +++ 8.26 8.29 8.23 8.28a8.20 


BALTIMORE, July 18.—Cotton steady and dull; 
middlings, 3¢ ‘ 


Cattle and Live Stock. 


New York, July 18.—Dressed beef dull at 64a 
8 per pound for native sides. Latest cable from 
London quotes American steers firm at 10jal2 
er pound, dressed weight, and American re- 
rigerated beef higher at scant 9% = pound. 
Veals sold at 5a6.75; buttermilk calves at 3.25. 
Sheep sold at 3.50a4.624; lambs at 5a7.25. Dressed 
mutton steady at 8jal0 per pound; dressed 
lambs firm at 9jal24. Hogs nominally dull at 
6.40a7 


East Burrao, N. Y., July 13.—Cattle mar- 
ket steady and firm. Texas steers, 3.05a3.80, 
and all sold; no good natives here. Hogs— 
market lower; yorkers, 6.45a6.50; light mixed 
and pigs, 6.55; good mediums and packers, 6.45. 
Sheep and lambs—market slow and generally 
weaker for all butchers’ stock; good, 6.50a7; 
lambs, 5.50u6; few extra, 6.50; yearlings, 4.75a5; 
good mixed sheep, 4.25a4.60; no extra wethers 
here; culls and common neglected, 

CHICAGO, July 13.—Cattle—Prime beeves, 4.75a 
5.40; good, 4.35a4.65; mediums, 3.80a4.25; grassers, 
3250.75, cows, 1a3.25; Texans, 2.2593.75; stock- 
ers, 283.25. Hogs—Mixed and packing, 5.85a6.15, 

rime heavy and butchers, 6.10a6.25; light, 6.104 

30. Sheep—Nuatives, 3.75a5.25; Western, 3.80a 
4.25; Texans, 2.50a4.15; lambs, 385.75. 

BALTIMORE, July 13.— Beef cattle—Market 
more active at opening and } higher, but closed 
dull; last week's values strong. t beeves, 
5a5#; generally rated first quality, 44a5; medi- 
um, 3a44; ordinary, 2a3; most sales from 3 to 5}. 
Sheep 24a44; lambs, 4}a6. 


Grain. 


Cuicago, ILu., July 13—To-day’s closin 
cables gave advance at Paris and Berlin an 
steadiness elsewhere. This, with a revival of 
the feeling that wheat was —— depressed 
from illegitimate causes, caused the market 
here to leave off firm, though final prices were 
4a# lower than at yesterday's close. In corn 
tirst trades were at a trifle advanee, the price 
selling up ¢a} more seon afterward. At the 
upturn the offer‘ngs beeame heavier: the 
market sold off 2af, ruled stronger, and at the 
qose was iat Sigher. Oats were wenker, and 

~ ‘avr July, which was sold freely by Pardy, 


Don’t Steal 


Sas YOU’VE LOST MANY 


Uou've had to carry them with you to protect 


yourself from the whip pirates 


taken possession of almost every locality. 


Well, Rejoice ana re Glad! 


WE HAVE SOLVED THE PROBLEM 


AT A PRICB WITHIN Easy REACH OF ALL, «4 «6 «6 


Tur CELEBRAT 





CANE WHIP 


ee $1.69 


ewrre ones 


Most Wonderful and Useful Invention of the age. 
A Cane, a Buggy Whip and Riding 


Whip all in one. 


“~ FULL LENGTH 6 FEET. @ 


CHEAPER THAN A WHALEBONE WHIP, TEN 
TIMES AS DURABLE AND CONVENIENT. 


"EM STOLEN ALMOST BEFORE YOUR EYES. 


Itz. 


A WHIP. YOU’VE HAD 


who so fully have 


© 


BY OFFERING YoU, 


e. 





Postpaid by Mail. 








Asa riding whip 


| 
. 
: 
8 
i 
; 
4 
. 
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When used as a can 


Com plete as a buggy , whip. 6 feet long. 





The prime object of the cane whip is to provide a whip 
that may be adjusted and used as a cane, thereby enabling 
one to possess a good whip without danger of being stolen. 
ability of such a provision is manifest to everyone using a whip. 

Further, as is known, every whip will wear out at the tip first, 
while the remainder of the whip may be quite good. 


is obviated in our cane whip from the fact 
interchangeable. 


bone whip. 


The Patent Steel Cane Whip never sags or warps. 


evident from its construction. 


Zips may be bought at a small cost and used on 
the cane section of any whip. Extra tips furnished at 35 cents each. 


Every other whip will sag or warp in use, even the best full 


The cane section is composed of a 
flexible, elastic steel tube, spiral in form, of such manner that any 
degree of flexibility is obtained, both from the distance of edges of 
steel in spiral apart, and thickness of the steel of which it is made. 


The desir- 


This failing 
that a/l our tips are 





This is 





Price, $1.69, Postpaid to any P.O. in the U. 8. 


Or The American Farmer One Year 


and the Whip 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D. C. 


$2.09. 














who have been leading buyers of late. Trade 
in provisions was light; the prices were firm. 

BUFFALO, July 13.—Spring wheat steady; No. 
1 hard, 75; No. 1 Northern, 604; No. 2 do, 66}. 
Winter wheat dull; No. 2 red, 70; No. 1 white, 
7lt. Corn quiet, firm; No. 2 yellow, 443; No. 3 
do., 434; No. 2 corn, 43}; No. 3 do., 43}. Oats 
higher; No. 2 white, 364; No.3 white, 55; No. 2, 
mixed, 3} Rye, No. 2, 55. 

BALTIMORE, July 13.—Wheat easy; No. 2 red, 
spot, Gd¢ab8}; July, 68a68}; August, 69269); Sep- 
tember, 7lu71}; steamer, No. red, 654 bid; re- 
ceipts, 126.615, Milling wheat by sample, 68a9. 
Corn guiet; mixed, spot and July, 47ja47+; Au- 
gust 47}a48; September, 48)n49; receipta, 45,982; 
stock, 895.266; sales, 4,000. White corn by sum- 
ple, 54; yellow, do. do., 49250. Oats quiet; No. 2 
white Western, 3742384; No. 2 mixed do., 364037; 
receipts, 6,000; stock, 292,488. Rye dull and 
lower; No. 2, 58; receipts 163; stock, 13,843. Hay 
strong; good to choice timothy, 16.50a17.50. 

NEw York, July 13.—Wheat—No. 2 red ad- 
vanced ¢ on better eables, and a bullish report 
from the West fell 4 on realizing; steudy, dull; 
August, 734a73}; September, 7544754; December 
81 5-l6aSlf. Rye, tirm; dull; Western, 572574. 
Corn—No. 2 firm; very dull; September, 49}9494; 
No. 48249. Outs—Receipts, 75,000; sales, 110,000; 
No. 2 quiet; firmer; August, 34; September, 
31ja3l*; State, 30444; Western, d57;a444. 

Chicago quotations: 

Open. High. Low. Close. 


thaat {September.. 69 70 68t 69} 
Wheat.) December.. 75 75¢ 15 754 
Corn... j August..... 41 4\t 404 40} 

“*) September... 414 4ip 4it 4it 
AUMUSE..20. seccce covece coerce 254 
Oats... } Sogvemeene.- ‘ = alt - y = 25 

> September.. 19.65 7 9. 75 
Pork .. { ee mm cori aes" sarees ait sai 

’ September.. 10.2 25 17 ee 
Lard .. | PRvOOUBOE ic cicccs ccecce covcse esecse 
Rib (September... 9.17 9.20 9.05 9.15 

(D8--* 4 December... .....- ecwecs cecces coccce 

Hay. 


New York, July 14.— Receipts have been 
lighter, and as there has been a fair demand 
stocks have lightened considerably. Much 
more hay is coming in from the interior of the 
country than from the State. There has been 
much talk about a big export trade, which 
would bave greatly stiffined prices and en- 
livened the markets, but for the almost pro- 
hibitive rates of the steamships. 









Lerge Perp’l 

bales. _ bales. 
Prime ..cccccccoccccccs cccses voces 95295 S5u90 
No.1... .-a8d . add 
No. 2 cece Sa. jda.. 
Ba FS ncccces att 70a. . 
Shipping..... 65a70 65a70 
Clover, mixed... 70a.. 65a70 
Rye straw, long. ..a70 60a.. 
Oat Straw .ccccccccscccsccces ° 3540 dda... 


Philadelphia reports good local trade and firm 
market; Buffalo, diminished receipts; Chicago a 
dull market, with large receipts, much of which 
is of poor and some new hay; strictly choice old 


hay in tfairdemand. Quotations: 
No. 1, timothy.... cer cecceesceesens $11 50a$..... 
No. 2, timmOthry......scecceccscceceeee — seces a 10 
Mixed timothy.......-seeeececeecceee 7 Wa 9 00 
NOt @raded.......cccccccccecccecccese 9 Wa 10 00 
Indiana upland prairie ......-+++-++ 4 50a 6 00 
Kansas prairie.......ccceesceceeecces 11 00a 12 
lowa upland prairie, choice to 

FANCY... ccccccccccccccccerscccseccsece 7 ..a 10 50 
Packing WAY .coccecccsesccccccccccees evcces a 450 

Farm Produce. 
BUTTER. 


New York, Tuesday, July 11. 
State dairy, half-firkin tubs, fancy, er 


POUND 0... ceceee cceceecerencececreeeseers os 
Stute dairy, half-firkin tubs, good to 

choice, per pOUN.....+esee0 es sesnncenes 194220 
State dairy, fair, half-firkin tubs, 

POUNG ...... ceccccccccccccrcccescccccccoes 18 al8} 
State dairy, tubs, per pound............+. 164al7 
Eastern creamery, new, fancy, per 
7 POUNG 2. ceccesecceccceceeeees “ ceeteeeeee oe a22 

justern creamery, new, choice, per 

POUNA oo ccceceeeee cece ceecce eres serceseees 20 aZ1 
Eastern creamery, fair to good, per 

POUNG ..ceceeeeees eccccccccccccs eccccccce - 18 ald 
Western creamery, new, fancy, per 

pound ...... erereeerrrerrt reer t re errer +» az 
Western creamery, new, choice, per 

MINE cccccccccccccees cose cess cece cee socess 19a20 
Western creamery, fair to good, 

DOUNG 0.0000 ccccccsccccccccveccovecesocces 18 al9 

Western dairy, fancy, per pound........ 1i4al8 


Western dairy, fair to choice, per pound 15 al7 
Imitation creamery, choice, per pound.. 18}219 
Initation creamery, fair to good, per 


POUNG 2.200. ccccccccccccccccesccccccccece - 16 allt 
F..ctory, fresh, choice, per pound........ 17 ali} 
Factory, fresh, good, per pound.......... .. al6} 
Factory, fresh, tair, per pound.........-. ltalb 


Beans and Peas—'There is a fair demand for 
red kidneys for export. White kidneys are 
rather quiet. Green pexs are dull. 


Beans, marrow, Choice.... ....+.e+0++ $2 55.$2 60 
Beans, medium, choice..... pena ose 8 3 
Beans, pea, choice..... seeeee S6enecene 2 On . 
Beans, red kidney, choice........-.+» 2 Sa 3 00 
Beans, white kidney, chvuice.......... 2 Wa 2 10 
Beans, black turtle soup, choice..... 2 Wa 3 00 
Beans, Lima, California, per 

POUMGS 2... ceceseccecccsceccecsoecees Oa 2 15 


Green peas, new, barrels, per bushel 1 80a .... 

Green peas, new, bags, per bushel... 1 70a 1 75 
Cheese—Small cheese and under grades are 

| in moderate demand, Part skims are 

rather quiet. 

State factory, part skims, prime, per 


pound ....... €00 Cocceccceecceecs coesececescs Siad 
State factory, part skims, fair to good, 
P POUNG . cccccccccccccce cocccccecccce cesses 28 
State factory, part skims, ordinary, per 
POUND ..cccccccccccccccce Pre cccceves cece voce 1 al} 
State factory, full skims, per pound...... .. at 


Dried Fruits and Nuts—Cherries are easicr; 
other dried fruits are unchanged; peanuts are 


easy. 
Apples, evaporated, fancy, per pound... 
Apples, pa ne ye per pound.. 


+ a8 
Tia 7 
Apples, evaporat ordinary to good, 


PCT POUNG.....6- eee eeeeee eccecee eeeccces 6 a 7 
Apples, sun-dried, per pound ..... Consee - 4a5 
Peaches, California, unpeeled, per 


POUNG «2... cccccccccccccccccccvccccescsccee 9 AlZ 
Raspberries, evaporuted, per pound..... 244a25 
Raspberries, sun-dried, per pound,...... :2 «23 





Cherries, Per POUnd.....00cccccecccececsce 8 al0 
Blackberries, per pound.... .......eseee0e. “ha 6 
Huckleberries, per pound................ 10 aid} 
Apricots, California, per pound.......... 12 ald 


Plums, State, per pound............6. 0.08 10 all 
Plums, Southern,damson, per pound... 9a 9% 
Peanuts, fancy, DOP DOMME 060d cccccecccce 5ea Of 
Peanuts, fair, per pound.........0..cecees 4a 4 
Peanuts, shelled, per pound.............. lja 3 


Pounuts, shelled, Spanish...............+% lia 3} 

Eggs—Although receipts of ears have not 
been jarge the market was not stexdy, and the 
demand is slow. 


State and Pennsylvania, per dozen Ota. 

Eustern firsts, per dozen............ a 16 

Western firsts, per dozen........... 16a «. 

Western, good, per dozen .......... lia We 

Western seconds, per case.......... $2 50 a$8 50 

Seeteveuere. POP GORCH....ccccccs loa Is 
fresh 


whe age a are not plentiful, and 
the demand is good for choice fruit. Thesupply 
of strawberries is hght, and the qualities mostly 
softand poor. Currantsare plentiful and prices 
are lower. Receipts of raspberries have been 
large and the marketis weak. Blackberriesare 
also plentiful with lower prices. Huckleberries 
are dragging. Fancy cherries are in good de- 
mund, but poor qualities are neglected. Pears 
are steady. Muskmelens are irregular in 
quality and price. There is a good demand for 
choice, large watermelons, but small qualities 
are dragging. 
Apples, North Carolina and Virginia, 
early harvest, per barrel........... 


$l 0as2 530 
Apples, North Carolina, green, per 


Or SEE aT Ka = 
Apples, Delaware and Maryland, 

Astrachan, per crate.........e.0.005 a 100 
Apples, Delaware and Muryland, 

GRRE, POP CRB. 000560 ccccccecsccces a 7% 
Apples, common, green, per crate... a 175 
Blackberries, Delaware and Mary- . 

land, Wilson, per quart............. 9a 1 
Blackberries, Delaware and Mary- 

iand, Dorchester, per quart........ 4a COS 
Blackberri:s, New Jersey, Wilson, 

DOE QING occcccccscccccccssscecscces Wa M 
Currants, cherry, per quart.......... ba «= «6 
Cherries, large, black, fancy, per 

RNs cs0sccccctesests ec evessececcce % il 
Cherries, red and white, fancy, per 

the ketreernanensnseunndenceiees Sa «9G 
Cherries, fair to good, per pound.... ba «=—«T 
Cherries, sour, prime, per pound.... 4a 6 
Cherries, poor, per pound............ 2a C4 
Huckleberries, North Carolina, per 

Gann one csccgecsecesncesscecccses Sasi 
Huckleberries, New Jersey, per 

QUATE. 2.0.00. cccccccvcce secccccscccvcces % 
Huckleberries, New Jersey, per box T5& we 
Huckleberries, Pennsylvania, per 

Pe tickernaceosteen cenesenecesecnce Tha ke 
Plums, North Carolina, Wild Goose, 

POP QUAKE occcccccccsccccccccccccccece Sa 1 
Plums,Southern, common varieties, 

WEE CRETE «occ ccocccccsescccccccceses 1 00a 1 3 
Peaches, North Carolina, early va- 

FICGIOS,, DOF CRETICEs « o0ccccce cccecces 5a 1 08 
Peaches, South Carolina, per four-till 

QUEUE, v0:06:00600000506000002 eens ine T5a 1 
Peaches, Georgia, Crawford, per 

EERE LA LLIN Le AI 1 00a 1 75 
Peaches, Georgia, Alberta, per car- 

Sv teknd acter sveseraaeeseesendecns 1 00a 1 76 
Peaches, Georgia, Belle, per carrier. 1 00a 1 76 
Peachcs, Georgia, Thurber, per car- 

Gee ccwcce 100060.606000600000-0000 000000 1 00a 1 765 
Peaches, Georgia, Stump, per car- 

acon 06005466G008e0sense20000es0ers 10al 3# 
Peaches, Georgia, inferior, per car- 

BIOE cece cccocccccessecccececccsce aece 2a «25 
Grapes, South Carolina, Moore’s 

GOPIT. POT OETVE)s ..000cccveceseece sees l0a 12 
Raspberries, Deluware and Mary- 

BUG, BOG, DOT PiRbe 660086060000 c00000 38a 6 
Raspberries, Delaware and Mary- 

land, Black Cap, per pint.......... 2a 4 
Raspberries, New Jersey, red, per 

PeEBec cscs 0 cows cocees csctcgececcoecese ja «66 
Raspberries, New Jersey, Black Cap, 

per pint........ ecccee 000 cece cccces ee Sa 4 
Raspberries, New Jersey, Black Cap, 

DOR GT Geccccccceseccce cowcvseccccce 5a 7 
Pears, Georgia, Le Conte, per crate.. 1 00a 1 2 
Pears, Georgia, Le Conte, per barrel 4 00a 5 00 
Gooseberries, prime, per quart....... 7 
Goose berries, prime, per bushel...... 1 50a 2 00 
Muskmelons, Charleston, faney, per 

I bcdunatatainahes Sineaocabinean iakaiewn 1 Oa 1 
Watermelons, choice, per 100......... 20 00025 00 
Wutermelouns, fair to good, per 100... 14 00al8 00 
Watermelons, inferior, per f0... see 8 O0al0 00 


Provisions. 

NEw YORK, July 13.—Flour—Low extras, 1.9 
a2.45; City Milis patents, 4.25a4.50; fuir to fancy, 
2.4523.45; Minnesota, clear, 2.50u3; patents, 404.45; 
Superfine, 1.75a2.25; City Mills, 3.913.90. Winter 
wheat, low grades, 1.95a2.45; patents, 3.40a4; 
straights, 3.3004; rye mixtures, 2.00a3.40, fine, 1.0 
a2.10. Southern dull and weak; common to fair 
extra, 2.102310; good to choice, do, 3.15a4.25. 
Kye flour moderate demand, steady; superfine, 
3a3.25. Beef dull and steady; extra mess, 7.5028; 
family, 10al2, Pork quiet and easy; new mess, 
18.50ai9. Lard quiet aud steady; steam rendered, 
10.15 asked, 


=. 


Hedges for Shady Places. 


It is often desirable to have hedges 
along lines where large trees are already 
growing. Evergreens are wholly un- 
fitted for these situations; only decidu- 
ous shrubs can be employed. Among 
the best of these are the various vari- 
eties of privet. They stand dry ground 
better than almost anything else. It is 
not so much the shade which injures the 
hedges in these situations as it is the dry- 
ing of the ground by the roots of the 
trees. When we imagine the enormous 
amount of moisture transpiring from 
thousands of leaves of trees, we can 
readily see how dry the ground must be 
which has to supply this moisture. But 
these who have practical experience un- 
derstand this without even a thought of 








the philosophy involved.— Meehan’s 
Monthly. 
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No Stock On It. 


An ignorant old farmer in the rough 
regions of West Virginia owned a farm 
which was so poor, to use a classic ex- 

ression, that you couldn't raise an um- 

rella on it, when all at once some enter- 
prising people from the outside world 
struck a great vein of coal on it and the 
old fellow was a rich man for that 
country in no time. The outsiders could 
not get hold of the farm, so they pro- 
posed a compromise by organizing 4 
syndicate, with the old man as one of the 
heaviest owners in it. 

“ But how air you goin’ to git at it?” 
he asked, with a puzzled air. 

“Easy enough” they said; “ we'll 
make a stock company of it.” 

The old fellow laughed as if he had 
run into a great joke. 

“Stock company!” he eclaimed; 
“why, gents, thar ain’t a dern head o’ 
stock on the whole place but a muley 
cow and a razor-back hog.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 





A Successful Attempt. 











Z 
Angry Father—You will _ never 
amount to a row of beans, for you 
have tried one thing after another, and 
you have never stuck to anything. 
Son—O, yes, I have. Only this 
morning I sat on some fly-paper. 


They Would Do the Rest. 


Little Girl—Mrs. Brown, ma wants 
to know if she could borrow a dozen 
eggs; she wants to put’em under a hen. 

“So you’ve got a hen sitting, have 
you? I didn’t know you kept hens.” 

“No, ma’am, we don’t; but Mrs. 
Smith’s going to lend us a hen that 
wants to sit; and ma thought if you’d 
lend us some eggs, we'd find a nest our- 
selves,” 


The Brethren Enjoyed It. 


It was at a late quarterly meeting of 
the Seventh-Day Baptist churches that 
two clergymen were to present papers 
on the same day, and the question of 
precedence having arisen, Mr. A. sprang 
to his feet and said: “I think Brother 
B. ought to have the best place on the 
program; he is an older man than I 
am, and, besides, is full of his subject.” 
When the audience remembered that 
Brother B.’s subject was “The Devil” a 
cheerful smile seemed to beam around 
the church. The brethren do so enjoy 
these little things — Manchester Times. 

















How He Distinguished It. 


A small boy, after suffering for several 
days with toothache, consented to have | 
the offending member extracted. When | 
that had been done, he requested the 
dentist to throw the tooth down the hill. 

A few hours later his little sister came 
running in with a very large tooth and 
part of the jawbone of some animal, ex- 
claming : 

“I have found your tooth, brother. 
I have found your tooth.” 

“ Let me see it,” said he, “if it aches 
it’s mine.” 





A Pipe Line. 





Farmer Henshaw—Moving away, 
Jefferson ? 

Jefferson—Yep; an’ if yo’ miss any 
mo’ chickens yo’ cain’t ’cuse dis yere 
pusson ob takin’ um. 





Jefferson (in his new home)—Who’d 
thunk dat yere stovepipe would ’a’ held 
fou’teen chickens !— Puck. 





A man in New Jersey thought he 
could save time by jumping off the train 
before it got to the depot. His widow 


He Knew Chickens. 


Mr. Suburb—What on earth are 
you trying to da, neighbor? 

Mr. Nexdoor—Merely taking down 
& little of this fence, so that I can move 
my chicken coop over into your yard, 

“Eh! My yard?” 

“Yes, I like to be neighborly and 
considerate of other people’s feelings, 
you know.” 

“ But—er” 

“Yes, you sha’n’t have any more 
cause to complain about my chickens 
scratching up your yard.” 

“But you are moving your whole 
coop over on to my property!” 

“That’s the idea. Quick as the 
chickens find their coop in your yard, 
they’ll conclude that you own them, and 
will spend the rest of their natural lives 
scratching in my yard, you. know.”— 
New York Weekly. 








Where the Money Went. 


The Court—Is the report of the ad- 
ministrator on the Smith estate ready? 

Lawyer—It is, your Honor, (reads) 
inventory of estate $60,000. Legal fees, 
$50,000. 

The Court—Allowed. 

Lawyer—Physician’s fees, $9,000 

The Court—Allowed. 

Lawyer—Advertising $40. 

The Court—That seems to be quite a 
large bill for advertising. I think it 
certainly could have been done’cheaper. 

Lawyer—Possibly. 

The Court—Lay the bill over until 
it can be properly investigated. A 
good deal of the money of deceased per- 
sons is frittered away in paying useless 
printer’s bills. Investigate the matter 
at once.— Carson Appeal. 





Ostracized. 


Husband—Why do you wear such a 
haughty expression when Mrs. Vanwelt 
passes? What has she done to offend? 

Wife—Offend! Why, the other day 
when calling with her little girl she 
pulled Fido away from the child’s foot 
in a most rough manner, although the 
sweet pet was only biting in fun! 





An Impulsive Fellow. 


Hicks—Did you hear about Brash’s 
death? He died quite suddenly. 

Wicks—It was like him. He always 
was so impulsive, you know.— Boston 
Transcript. 





Real Genius. 





Father—So your friend is an artist. 
Does he draw well? 

Daughter—Yes, papa, he draws a 
large salary. 


He Won't Be Expelled. 


Moldy Mike—By all th’ saints, has 
yer lost yer mind? Wot you carryin’ 
that saw fer? 

Ragged Robert—lIt’s all right. I stop 
at houses an’ offer to saw some wood fer 
me dinner. 

“You'll be expelled from the Trav- 
elin’ Gentlemen’s Union.” 

“No, I won’t. After dinner I tell 
’em I can’t work till I file me saw. 
They lend me a file an’ tell me to go 
way off where they won’t hear me filin’, 
Most any saloon will give a drink fer a 


good file."—New York Weekly. 








He Got It. 


Mrs. Witherby—Did you ask your 
mother if you could have two pieces of 
cake, Bobbie ? 

Bobbie Bingo— Yes’m. 

Mrs. Witherby—And what did she 
say? 

*Bobbie—She said I could if you 
offered them to me, and then she 
laughed.— Buffalo Courier. 





Would be Delighted. 


“Here, you told me I would be de- 
lighted to see this horse go when I got 
him on the road. He won’t move a 
foot.” 

“ Well, wouldn’t you be delighted to 
see him go?” —Detroit Free Press. 





Provided for Unexpectedly. 

“ What I want, father,” said the young 
man with the college medal, is a wide 
field.” 
“Good!” exclaimed the old gentle- 
man; “I always said you had horse 
sense. John, take the blind mule and 
10 acres.”—Atlanta Constitution. 
A boy in Michigan dieregarded his 
mother’s advice not to skate on the river, 
as the ice was thin. His mother don’t 
have to cook for so many by one, now. 


— 








Any of our young friends can earn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for Taz 


THE DAIRY. 


THE DAIRY EXHIBIT. 
What is Being Done at the World’s 
Pair, 


Special Correspondence THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Wor.p’s Farr Grounns, 
July 9, 1893. 
Porror American Farmer: Al- 
though the sound of hammer and saw 
has nearly died away in the Dairy 
Building, there is much about the in- 
terior to suggest incompleteness. Many 
of the exhibits that are not now in place 
will be by the 15th inst. 
Unfortunately, there seems to be an 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction concern- 
ing the ‘management of the enterprise. 
In striving to get at the bottom of the 
ill nature prevalent, I discussed the 
matter with several leading dairymen, 
and all agreed that the inconvenience 
and inadaptability of the building itself 
are the pchaleal causes of complaint. 
It is the old story of trying to make an 
elephant dance. The man who con- 
ceived the plan of the building knew 
absolutely nothing of the needs of the 
case. Although the manager of a State 
exhibit may be naturally urbane, it is 
trying to him to see his favorite bunch 
of roses and fuchsias exquisitely molded in 
butter melt into a shapeless mass, because 
a careless plumber used a rod of iron 
instead of a tube, through which the 
ammonia is supposed to pass. © 
However critical we may be toward 
the Executive Committee, blame the ex- 
hibitors we must. They did not know 
what they wanted, and in consequence 
there has been work at cross purposes 
and much friction. It is not yet too 
late to organize for work in competitive 
lines, and it seems that nothing will 
instill the energy into the exhibit that 
that would. So great has been the out- 








lay of money and energy, it would be a 


the stoppers half auound, and thus the 
bottles are The closet is al- 
lowed to cool , then the heat 
slightly increased agaim, then decreased. 


| The big door is openéditty heavy weights 


on strong pulleys, andthe milk is taken 
out free from germm of all kinds. It 
then remains for thé dairyman to intro- 
duce what culture he will. 

One of the mosb successful and best- 
known dairymen im this country said 
this morning that he:eonsidered it the 
work of only a féw years to introduce 
this apparatus into every creamery and 
cheese factory of amy size. 

There were also in. the same section 
some interesting exhibits of coolers and 
aerators, of which I shall try and tell you 
in my next letter. 





Queen Victoria's Dairy 


No dairy equals that of Queen Vic- 
toria. It is paneled in delicately-shaded 
tiles. Around the walls are medallions 
of the royal family, with the monogram 
“V. R.” between. At each end of the 
dairy stands a beautiful fountain. 

The roof is borne by three arched 
pillars, and the dairy is lighted by 
stained glass windows, in which the 
Tudor rose, the hawthorn, primrose, 
shamrock, and thistle unite. Outside of 
these are fine wire nets, so that when 
the windows are open no intrusive insect 
can enter. 

Around the room and up the middle 
are marble tables. These hold 90 white 
enameled pans, which 50 cows supply 
with milk. Each day the milk is 
churned for the palace. The Queen 
has her own special churn, and the milk 
cans, even, have a heraldic device be- 
tween the initials V. R. 

The recesses of the walls contain a 
beautiful collection of royal worcester 
and crown derby plates to serve for the 
Queen’s hospitality when she offers 


buttermilk or bread and milk to her 
guests. 
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ity to have ft stop short of the best. 
he foremost dairymen of America are 
here with the most modern appliances, 
and great things have been expected of 
them. All spoke encouragingly of the 
test now in operation, and with such 
men as Dr. Babcock and H. B. Gurler, 
it cannot but end with good results. 

In group seven of the Agricultural 
Building may be found a most interest- 
ing exhibit of dairy implements. No 
dairyman can afford to miss a careful 
examination of this gallery, and none 
will come away who is not wiser in the 
choice of appointments for a cheese fac- 
tory or creamery. Side by side stand 
the different styles of churns, coolers, 
separators, aerators, and workers, each 
speaking for itself. 

Perhaps nothing is more novel and 
attracts more attention than the steril- 
izing apparatus for simple and fractional 
sterilization in bottles. An effort has 
been made hitherto in the colums of THE 
AMERICAN FARMER to point out the 
necessity of not only preventing undesir- 
able bacteria from entering the milk, 
but also to eradicate as far as possible 
any disease germs that may have gotten 
into the milk either from the cow or 
otherwise. Drs, Popp and Becker 
seemed to have taken a long stride in 
that direction. 
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STERILIZING APPARATUS, 


As the cut shows, the apparatus con- 
sists of a large metallic chest into which 
is introduced, by means of a tube on top, 
a current of steam which can be so regu- 
lated as to control the temperature ab- 
solutely. The strong point of the appa- 
ratus is that the corking is done while 
the bottles are excluded from the air. 
Zine racks are arran the length of 
the width of the machine. These hold 
a row of bottles on each side, and the 
number of racks is gaged by the size of 
the closet. Each bottle has a sqnare- 
topped glass stopple with a deep groove 
in the side. This stopple is fitted into a 
rubber thimble which has a hole in one 
side that is placed at the top of the 
groove. This allows of circulation of 


air. The steam is turned on and the 
temperature is registered by a small 
thermometer at the front. ong each 


side of the racks run rods in which the 
glass stoppers fit. At the desired mo- 








presented a claim against an insur- 
@nce company. 


AmeEnRIcaN Farmer, at 50 cents each, 


ment by pressing on the protruding bars 
you connect with these rods and turn 








GROUP BEFORE THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 


No More Strong Butter. 
Since the time when the solidification 


are reported by the French journal, Le 
Genie Civil, of the extensive sphere 
opened up to the application of the 
frozen gas. By its aid butter can be 
preserved without in the least interfer- 
ing with its taste or general properties. 
The process of preservation consists in 
placing the butter in an iron vessel or 
can ‘provided with a pipe and tap, by 
means of which the carbonic acid is in- 
jected under a pressure of six atmos- 
pheres, and drives out the air. In this 
condition the butter will remain fresh 
for four or five weeks. The second in- 
stance is one in which the carbonic 
acid is forced into whey to the point of 
saturation, and converts that liquid into 
a refreshing and agreeable beverage 
which “fizzes” like champagne. The 
carbonated whey can be inclosed in 
syphons like ordinary mineral waters, 
and will remain fit for use for the next 
six weeks, 


Freaks of June Weather. 


The month of June just closed will 
stand on record in the Department of 
Agriculture, represented by the local 
weather bureau, as a record breaker. 
For both hot June weather and cold 
June weather the month has been re- 
markable. On June 20 the maximum 
temperature was 98, making the warm- 
est June day ever recorded by the 
Philadelphia weather bureau. On June 
27, and also on the 29th, the temper- 
ature registered 55, making two of the 
coolest June days ever known in Phila- 
delphia. 

The mean temperature for the month 
is 72, which corresponds exactly with 
the mean temperature of the months of 
June for the past 22 years, despite the 
excessive extremes: felt: this year. The 
total excess in temperature during the 
month is 20, and the total deficiency 
since January 1 is 338. 








The New Export Tariff in Mexico. 


The new export tax on coffee and 
henequin went into effect July 2. On 
coffee it is $3 per 100 kilograms, equal 
to about 220 English pounds, and on 
henequin 624 cents per 100 kilograms. 

It is believed the ‘mew tax will yield 
about $1,000,000 annually, and it is 
one which the Government has imposed 
with great reluctance. It is understood 
to be an emergency tax, temporary in 
nature, and will consequently be taken 
off at the earliest possible moment. 

The general impression prevailing 
here is that, if an export tax must be 
resorted to, coffee and henequin will 
bear it more easily than  ! other prod- 
ucts of the country, as the profits on 
both are great. 





Good drainage is necessary to the suc- 





cessful raising of grain. 





of carbonic acid was effected in such a | 
manner as to render it of commercial | 
value, it has been adapted to a multitude | would not be many years before our 
of useful purposes. ‘T'wo fresh instances | markets would be supplied with home- 
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| 





THE ORCHARD. 


PEAR CULTURE. 


The Proper Manner of Maktag an Or- 
chard Yield Well. 


Epiron AMERICAN FARMER: Ata 
meeting of our Horticultural Society, 
held last year, I listened to a paper read 
by another member on pear culture, 
which interested me very much, as I 
have a good sized orchard of pear trees, 
I have since seen the writer of the paper 
and secured the gist of what he said, 
which I herewith send you. 

This question, perhaps, is as little un- 
derstood in the West, practically speak- 
ing, as any part of the whole line of 
fruit-growing. Twenty yearsagoor more 
the apple occupied a similar position to 
the pear to-day in Kansas. To-day the 
— grown in Kansas stand at the 

ead of that class of fruit in the United 
States, all things considered. 

Energy, coupled with good sound 
judgment, solved the question of grow- 
ing apples, both as to quality and quan- 
tity. In the line of apple-growing, as long 
as we purchased our trees from abroad, 
planting trees that were not acclimated 
to our soil and climate, just so long ap- 
ple culture was a signal failure. And 
when we began to plant home-grown 
trees, we saw at once we had bit upona 
plan that would lead to our success in 
apple-growing, and we are to-day asa 
State a grand success in apple culture. 
All accomplished within 20 years or less. 

I am of the opinion that if we would 
display the same energy in the growing 
of pears that we have shown in the apple 
industry, success would crown our efforts. 

Oue reason, I believe, that we have 
been so backward in pear culture is, 
that we have planted more for orna- 
ment than for usefulness. This I con- 
sider a serious mistake. In my judg- 
ment we must be governed by the same 
principles that we are in planting apple 
trees. Plant in soil that is best adapted 
to that peculiar class of fruit. Pears 
should be planted in a location that will 
not produce too rapid growth, with a po- 
rous subsoil. I am fully convinced that 
pear trees, above all others, should be 
sheltered by planting good, substantial 
wind-breaks. 

I should select the location more for 
its fitness than for its nearness to the 
buildings or house. It would be viewed 
from the public road, as we were in- 
clined to plant our apple orchards at 
first, all of which has been abandoned. 
I should plant home-grown trees, if it 
was possible to secure them, and I would 
recommend planting in early Spring. I 
should plant 16 feet apart each way. 
Plant, as in apple trees, but few varicties, 
all standard, such as Kieffer, Sheldon, 
Seckel, Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, with 
a few of the new sorts, enough merely 
to test them in this climate. 

My observation leads me to believe 
that it is better to cultivate the ground 
for about four years, and not fertilize. 
Then I believe it best te seed to clover. 

Now, I believe if farmers would take 
it upon themselves to plant a plat of 
pear trees, and encourage the planting 
and cultivation of the same by others, it 








grown fruit. I believe this society 
could do nothing that would add 
more to the pleasure and the tendencies 
toward refinement of this community 
than for each member to consider him- 


' self a committee of one to solve this 


question by practical demonstration.— 
JAMrES SHEALT, Kansas, 
nnaieeeneniliginanidimneings 


ATTENTION TO ORCHARDS. 





Unless Care and Cultivation is Given 
the Yield Will Be Small. 


Eprror AmericaAN Farmer: If 
those who are planting trees would look 
upon this matter as does a friend of mine, 
I am sure there would be less dead and 
unfruitful orchards, and more perfect 
fruit that would be marketable and that 
could be used with much greater satis- 
faction. Until some little attention is 
given to our orchards we cannot look 
forward for any greater success than we 
have mef with in orcharding in the past. 
In fact, with a great many it would be 
nearly as profitable to the purchaser of 
nursery stock if they would throw their 
money in the fire, as they would save 
the time of setting trees and attending 
to them. 

Now, readers, do not take this as ad- 
vice and not buy and plant orchards. 
No, not by any means; but plant some 
each season, what you can take care of. 
Let me say right here that there is some- 
thing of great importance to those plant- 
ing or intending to plant an orchard, 
and it is this: You should know what 
to plant, where to plant, when to plant, 
and then last, but not least, just the 
kind of treatment to give your trees 
thereafter. 

The great secret of success in anything 
is in knowing how to do it, and then 
going ahead and doing it. In conclus- 
ion, let me urge upon those who have 
orchards, as well as those who intend 
starting one, the great importance of 
taking some good, reliable horticultural 
paper and keep posted, as the saying is, 
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on how other people are raising an 
abundance of fine and perfect fruit, 
that they themselves might be successful 
also.—J. A. Crane, Vining, Kan. 


PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 


Lack of Knowledge of the Process in 
Maryland. 


In traveling through Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, one is especially struck 
with the want of correct information in 
regard to the pruning of fruit trees. In 
many cases apple trees are as thick with 
branches as if they were gigantic brooms. 
Branches should never be allowed to set 
as thick as this. 

Trees to be healthy require an abun- 
dance of healthy leaves. An abundance 
of poor and half-starved leaves is of little 
consequence. When branches are thickly 
crowded as these are the mass of leaves 
are inferior and of very little good. 
Branches should be kept thinned out, 
so that those which are left have abun- 
dance of room to develop healthy leaves. 
In most cases under observation the trees 
have twice as many branches, at least, 
as ought to be left. 

It is, however, generally too late to 
think of pruning after trees have been 
left for many years in this unkempt 
condition. The best time for pruning is 
in the Summer, when the shoots are 
made. A proper thinning at that time, 
and carried on every year, would keep 
the main branches in first-class con- 
dition — Meehan’s Monthly. 


Cultivation of the Orchard. 


The opinion of horticulturists differ 
widely on the cultivation that should be 
given to the orchard. Some believe that 
the best results are obtained when the 
grass is allowed to grow in the orchard, 
while others recommend a shallow and 
frequent loosening of the soil, while still 
others favor a deep plowing several times 
during the season. Many have tried 
subsoiling before planting and some con- 
tinuing it after, and although the ex- 
pense was quite heavy, they heartily 
favor that method. Disk harrowing has 
been tried in many sections and good 
results have been reported in the major- 
ity of cases. 

Another point on which a difference 
of opinion is expressed is where to plant 
the orchard, on the low land bordering 
a stream or on the upland. In the Ar- 
kansas Valley, those who raise fruit for 
the market select the first bottom for the 
orchards. The land there is well drained 
and has a good sub-irrigation. In other 
parts of the State orchardists, fully as 
extensive growers, avoid planting on the 
lower ground, beginning their orchards 
well up the hillside and continuing to 
the summit. 











Cullings. 

The quince is a gross feeder. No 
other fruit requires so much manure or 
such thoréugh cultivation. It is because 
it is neglected that no better results are 
secured. 

Make use of the fruit which falls 
prematurely. Do not allow it to lie on 
the ground. The cattle will manage to 
get away with a good deal of such fruit 
if fed to them. 

All land that is not needed for culti- 
vation, or which is too rough for culti- 
vation, should be put in grass; or if not 
wanted for grass, may be planted in fruit. 
There is always a ready sale for most of 
the fruit raised, and if Winter apples 
are planted, the work of taking care of 
them will come when there is not much 
else to do on the farm. There is no part 
of the farm so poor that under good 
management cannot be made to produce 
something. All parts of the farm should 
be put to some profitable use. Much of 
the rough and rocky land if sown in 
grass would make good pasture for 


sheep. 


Canadian Way of Weaning Young Pigs. 

If at five orsix weeks old the young pigs 
are eating and growing well, increase 
their feed, giving them all that they will 
take, and decrease the feed of the sow 
gradually for nearly two weeks. At the 
end of this time the two strongest young- 
sters of the litter are taken away. 
Again, after two days, another pair, and 
so on until all are weaned. This tends 
to even up the different pigs of the lit- 
ter, if there is any variation in size and 
uniformity in a lot, and adds to their 
selling value. By following this course 
the sow is given the very best chance, 
and any danger of spoiling her milking 
qualities is prevented, which is very im- 
portant if she is to continue to be a 
brood sow.—The Canadian Live Stock 
Journal. 

This is very different from the com 
mon practice of farmers in this country. 
Too often the pigs are permitted to de- 
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